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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-EIGHTH MEETING: SESSION AT JOHNSTOWN. 


ote Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association held its sixty-eighth ses- 
sion in the beautiful Cambria Theater and 
the Central High School of Johnstown, 
December 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th, 1917. 
Not in the history of the Association has 
any place of meeting filled up the measure 
of expectation—gone far beyond it, indeed 
—like Johnstown. It was a delightful sur- 
prise that will be long and gratefully re- 
membered—despite the attempted sharp 
practice of the Fort Stanwix Hotel, which 
has recoiled only upon the manager him- 
self and his place of business. 

The City of Johnstown is located in the 
Conemaugh Valley in the heart of the Alle- 
ghenies. The locality is said to have been 
first visited by white men in 1731. In 1755 
the Indian Village of Connumach was 
abandoned by the Shawenese and Dela- 
ware Indians. In 1800 the settlement of 
Conemaugh, Old Town, was made by 
Joseph Johns or Shontz. “ Johnstown” 
came later. An old friend, Miss Catherine 
Cassidy, born in Ohio in 1800, who died in 
Lancaster in 1896, told us more than once 
of a carriage drive from her home in Ohio 
to Lancaster in 1820. The party stopped 
for the night at Johnstown, which, so far 
as they saw, had but three houses. The 
next day they were halted several times 
by “worm fences” across the new state 
turnpike, the sections of which were then 
being taken off the hands of the contrac- 
tors. These fences were opened up by the 
workmen to let them pass, on giving the 
men enough money to buy a gallon of 
whiskey—nearly a hunaved years ago. 

Thirty years later Altoona was a scat- 
tered country village. In 1855 the Prin- 








cipal of the Lancaster High School, Wil- 
liam VanLear Davis—another Davis and 
another strong Principal of a good High 
School, as we very well know—was the 
president of the newly-organized State 
Teachers’ Association. Of the two meet- 
ings held that year one was in Pittsburgh, 
in the summer, and the other in Philadel- 
phia during the Christmas holidays. We 
had been four years in this school as a 
pupil and had gone back that year as an 
assistant teacher. Thomas H. Burrowes was 
the leading spirit in our Lancaster party, 
and it was a good trip to the Smoky City. 
Our mother had told us to see Dr. Thomas, 
a cousin of hers at Altoona, on the return 
trip. The train got in after dark. There 
was a dance at the village tavern where we 
stopped for the night, a flowing bar, and 
nobody could sleep much. We had never 
seen Dr. T. but had no trouble finding him 
in the morning for a visit that is still very 
pleasantly recalled. And that was sixty- 
two years ago. Since then Altoona, like 
Johnstown, has grown to be a large city. 

On May 31, 1889, the valley of the Cone- 
maugh was visited by a terrible flood in 
which 2205 lives were lost, and by which 
the entire district was devastated. From 
the ruins of this horror has risen the great 
industrial city of today, with nothing to 
recall the awful disaster but a sad memory. 
The State Educational Association met in 
Altoona in 1889, Dr. E, E. Higbee presi- 
dent, and we went down on a special train 
to witness the wreck at Johnstown. 

The old Pennsylvania Canal joined the 
Portage Railway here over which in earlier 
days freight and passengers were trans- 
ported across the mountains. It was in- 
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corporated as a third-class city on Decem- 
ber 18, 1889, and since that time,—because 
of its great and steadily increasing steel 
interests—it has had an amazing growth, 
21,805 in 1890; 35,936 in 1900; 55,482 in 
1910; and the present population is esti- 
mated at 82,000. 

There are 25 public school buildings, 
with 320 teachers and 9,703 pupils enrolled, 
and nine parochial schools, with 79 teach- 
ers and 3,795 pupils. In addition, the city 
has two business colleges, free night 
schools, and the first real Junior High 
School to be established in the State. A 
new Junior High School to accommodate 
2,400 pupils is now being erected. The 
building will contain an auditorium seat- 
ing 1,900 persons, two gymnasiums, a large 
recitation building, a vocational building 
for boys, and a household arts building for 
girls. Supt. Adee in his address of wel- 
come to the Association tells a wonderful 
story of Johnstown to which the reader is 
referred. 

To return to the Johnstown meeting. 
The officers of the Association were 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, President; E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, 1st Vice-President; 
Miss Rebecca M. Orth, Harrisburg, 2d 
Vice-President; J. P. McCaskey, Lancas- 
ter, Secretary; and J. C. Wagner, Carlisle, 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee: 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton; E. 
M. Rapp, Reading; George Wheeler, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Mattie M. Collins, Lock 
Haven; C. B. Connelley, Pittsburgh; Geo. 
M. Philips, West Chester; Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg. The Department 
Presidents: J. Kelso Green, Carlisle, Coun- 
ty Superintendence; Chas. F. Hoban, Dun- 
more, City and Borough Superintendence; 
E, L. Kemp, Stroudsburg, College and Nor- 
mal School; S. R. McClure, Braddock, 
School Directors; Ronald P. Gleason, Scran- 
ton, High School; J. J. Bretim, Harrisburg, 
Graded School; L. Ray Appleman, Ben- 
ton, Township School; Mrs. Anna G. 
Green, Williamsport, Manual Arts; A. L. 
Fillmore, Pittsburgh, Music; Miss Clara 
E. Howard, Pittsburgh, Library; Mrs. 
Charles Long, Wilkes-Barre, School Pa- 
trons; Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona, Chairman, 
Child Study Round Table; D. S. Hartline, 
Bloomsburg, Chairman Nature Study 
Round Table; H. G. Parkinson, State Col- 
ledge, Chairman Pennsylvania Association 
for Promotion of Agricultural Education 
and Rural Life (Affiliated Body); C. B. 
Connelly, Pittsburgh, Chairman Branch 


of American School Peace League (Affili- 
ated Body). 

The opening meetings were held by the 
High School Department in the auditorium 
of the High School on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, the general subject be- 
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ing Physical Education in the afternoon, 
and in the evening an address on “ Modern 
Organization for War” by Dr. Ira N. 
Hollis, of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

The Departments and Round Tables, 
whose sessions were held on Thursday and 
Friday mornings, presented programmes 
that had been very carefully considered, 
and their proceedings will be given in the 
general report in form as full and complete 
as they are received by us. 

The General Sessions opened on Thurs- 
day at 2 o'clock with devotional exercises 
and music. The various meetings of the 
week, both of the General Sessions and of 
the departments, were well attended. The 
enrollment at this writing has gone beyond 
ten thousand. Many towns have done better 
than last year, and some of the counties 
not so well. The program arranged by 
Prof. Charles S. Davis, Principal of the 
Steelton High School, which came in for 
high praise on all hands, was admirably 
carried through to the end, despite two or 
three necessary shifts of speaker and sub- 
ject owing to slow trains or other cause. 
President Davis was especially happy in 
introducing the different speakers, and tells 
us that he enjoyed the meeting as much as 
“ going through the chairs” some years ago 
of the Masonic Lodge of which he is a 
member. The music was unusually good, 
the novel feature of Community Singing on 
Thursday evening attracting a crowded 
house. Everything possible was done by 
Superintendent Adee, the school authorities 
and the business organizations of the City 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
Association. 

The reports of proceedings from day to 
day by the newspapers of Johnstown,—the 
Democrat, the Tribune and the Leader,— 
were more full and satisfactory than at 
any previous meeting in the history of the 
Association. The writer has attended these 
meetings for more than fifty years and 
knows whereof he speaks. 

Vocational Efficiency was given a large 
place on the program, Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnis presented “The Home School, a 
Phase of Modern Education for Girls,” in 
a way to attract wide and earnest atten- 
tion. Mr. L. H. Dennis, of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Director of Agricul- 
tural Education, spoke suggestively of the 
growth and status of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Dr. Herrick, Presi- 
dent of Girard College, made a very clear 
showing of the genesis and development of 
Business Education in America. 

State Supt. Schaeffer spoke in his prac- 
tical way of “Some Pressing Problems” 
and Dr. Becht of the State Board, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on the 
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place of Physical Education in the Schools. 
Governor Brumbaugh discussed Taxation 
and the Schools, and advised a larger per- 
centage of State revenues for the schools, 
revision of local taxation to a more equi- 
table basis, and the careful building up of 
the permanent school fund from proper 
directions, such as money left on deposit 
in banks in cases where the owner cannot 
be found, and which does not belong to the 
bank, 

Dr. Cornman of Philadelphia, whose 
good work for the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund in Pennsylvania will long be remem- 
bered, made report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee with special reference to this impor- 
tant bill. Prof. C. R. Dooley, from the 
Educational Department of the Westing- 
house Company, knows _ Corporation 
Schools, and other schools. He discussed 
their work and spoke sanely of their co- 
operation with public schools. Rev. John 
McDowell, of Baltimore, thrilled his audi- 
ence with the high thought of the respon- 
sibility of the.schools for the development 
of Christian character for world leader- 
ship. He is a man of influence in the 
army camps. Dean Andrew F. West, of 
Princeton, read one of the very best papers 
of the sessions. Earnest souls are awake 
when such men as he talk. Read his ad- 
dress—there’s the mighty power of truth 
in it. Dr. William McAndrew, Associate 
Superintendent of schools of New York 
and founder of the Washington Irving 
High School, does things, and is always 
heard with interest and attention. He can 
teach, and it is little wonder that a teacher 
or school official of his quality is a bril- 
liant success. He told a little story in his 
graphic fashion that gave him, nearly fifty 
years ago, a true grip of the real thing— 
heroism—honesty in work. Turn to the 
‘ address of Mr. McAndrew, read the story, 
learn to tell it, and you will be a better 
teacher and his debtor for the rest of your 
life. He is one of those versatile school 
men who can play a piano or other musical 
instrument. When there was call on the 
stage for a pianist, and no one happened 
to be near, he sat down, struck the opening 
chords and played the accompaniment. 

The growing interest in what is known 
as Community Music—which Supt. Hoban, 
of Dunmore, has been urging to good pur- 
pose—was emphasized on Thursday even- 
ing. It was all Music—solo, chorus, or- 
chestra, address—Music with a capital let- 
ter. The Association never before saw 
such a night. There were present live 
men and women who should date their 
awakening, as teachers, to a consciousness 
of what they can do for Music in their 
communities and for their communities in 
Music from December 27, 1917, at the Cam- 
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bria theater in Johnstown. Mrs. Cobb sang 
her solos well, Miss Mary R. Lowman led 
her well-trained high-school orchestra de- 
lightfully, as well as the ladies’ chorus of 
the Fortnightly Club and her great audi- 
ence on the old songs. And the large 
Civic Chorus from the balcony called up 
the Long Ago as only the songs we love 
can do this. Mr. John C. Freund, editor 
of Musical America, New York, was the 
speaker of the evening. He fitted into the 
setting, and was there for his love of 
Music. He talked with enthusiasm for an 
hour, showed the need of music every- 
where, and urged the imperative demand 
that Americans acquire their knowledge of 
music in America, to encourage American 
talent which can be fairly matched with the 
talent of any other people in the world. 

A chance was given to see what the 
schools of Johnstown are doing for defi- 
cient pupils in an exhibition at the high 
school where some of the pupils were at 
work. In the high-school library there was 
an interesting display of penmanship. The 
dental clinic quarters also were open for 
inspection, with their $1,000 equipment. In 
the dental parlor a qualified specialist gives 
half of each school day to free treatment 
of the teeth of pupils who cannot afford to 
pay for the work. 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was the nature study display in one of the 
halls of the high school. Many pictures 
of birds were hung on the wall. These 
were outlined by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
and the coloring was done by grade chil- 
dren of the schools of Ithaca, N. Y. Mrs. 
Anna Comstock is editor of the Nature 
Study Review, a magazine devoted to 
scientific studies of nature in elementary 
schools. About 75 per cent. of all nature 
study in this country and in Canada is said 
to be based on Mrs. Comstock’s Handbook 
of Nature Study. Is it true that “Nature 
Study is the alphabet of Agriculture ?” 

What Johnstown is contributing to the 
physical preparedness movement now 
sweeping the country was put in concrete 
form before the city and borough school 
superintendents by Physical Director Hugo 
Thomas in the High-School auditorium. 
He had a class of a dozen boys and about 
two dozen girls on the stage for an hour, 
showing the various exercises which the 
average Johnstown school boy and girl are 
given every day. It was an innovation for 
the State Teachers’ Convention and one 
that met with instant approval. The phys- 
ical director, in a brief introductory talk, 
emphasized the need of strong men and 
women. It was his purpose to show that 
the Johnstown men and women of tomor- 
row will be a stronger and a healthier 
people than those of today. He then called 











his class. It had been picked almost at 
random and did remarkably well. Every 
form of physical culture work was ex- 
hibited by the two groups. During the ex- 
ercises he explained the why and where- 
fore of each movement, told what muscles 
were brought into play and the benefits 
from the exercise. 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, made a start- 
ling address Saturday morning at the high 
school. He told how every American boy 
returning from Europe is saddened by the 
German cruelty and the French agony, 
which have cut so deep that the wound must 
leave its lifelong scar. He related the ways 
and means of the Germans for encourag- 
ing their men to forget all humanism and 
to make use of horrible devices for tortur- 
ing old men, women and children in order 
to inspire fear and dread in the hearts of 
the fighting men. He told how the Kaiser 
has put cruelty into the hearts of his men, 
his reasons for doing so, and his excuses 
for doing so. Dr. Hillis said: “ What the 
individual, or nation, thinks in heart, that 
is what is done in life. The God of the 
Kaiser is my Devil.” He told that the 
country in and about France has been de- 
vastated. The country has not been stripped 
of all vegetation, but chlorine and other 
poisons have been dumped into the wells, 
so that the land has been ruined for a long 
time to come. The homes and all the vil- 
lages have been burned or at least so ruined 
that no buildings are inhabitable. All the 
food has been carried away from the in- 
vaded towns, and the people who escaped 
the German guns are left to starve. It was 
a frightful story of the atrocities of Ger- 
many. 

We have thought for many years, from 
long and varied experience in the school 
room, that good memory work in literature 
—and plenty of it, by teacher and pupil— 
is the best work done in any school. We 
have urged it in season and out of season 
upon the attention of teachers and superin- 
tendents and school officials. It was in- 
teresting to be told at Johnstown by each 
of the two eminent teachers, William Mc- 
Andrew and Cheesman A. Herrick, that 
they also are of decided opinion and reso- 
lute practice in this direction. The former 
would not permit a girl to graduate from 
his Washington Irving High School unless 
‘she knew by heart a definite list of choice 
things in prose and poetry, and the latter 
requires that each of the grades in Girard 
College shall commit to memory, as the 
boys move on through the years, not a few 
of ‘the best things in literature which they 
can appreciate and enjoy and never lose 
out of their lives. These are, in part, 
printed in pamphlet form for greater con- 
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venience. “And we all like it,’ says Dr. 
Herrick with enthusiasm. God bless the 
men and women of vision, who are doing 
such great work as this! 

The In Memoriam to everybody’s friend, 
Henry Houck, on Friday evening was a 
memorable occasion. A year ago at Har- 
risburg he spoke words of welcome to the 
Association, taking the place of Governor 
Brumbaugh who had gone to Huntingdon 
to the burial of his father. Let a worthy 
monument rise over his grave. Let the 
spring and fall Arbor days of 1918 plant 
hundreds and thousands of long-lived trees 
everywhere in Pennsylvania, in beautiful 
memorial, to keep his memory green. 

Henry Houck and David S. Keck—both 
gone within the year—one known far and 
wide among men, the other a no less faith- 
ful toiler in the quiet ways of life. We 
bid you greeting, comrades on the march 
and by the camp fire, and—Farewell. 


Farewell! a word that hath been and must be, 
A sound that makes us linger, yet-—Farewell! 


_— 
<> 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


; ig sixty-eighth meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was held at Johnstown on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, adjourning at noon 
on Saturday, December 2gth. 

The general sessions were called to 
order in the Cambria Theater on Thursday 
at 2 o'clock by President Charles S. Davis, 
Principal of the Steelton High School. 
Rev. C. C. Hays, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Johnstown, read a se- 
lection from the Scriptures and made the 
opening prayer in which he asked divine 
help and guidance for our country in the 
world war for democracy and the lasting 
peace of the nations. 

After a stirring song and encore by Mrs. 
William Cavanaugh, Prof. J. N. Adee, 
Superintendent of Schools of the city of 
Johnstown, made the address of welcome 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. President and Fellow Teachers of 
Pennsylvania. 

This is the first time that this association 
has met in Johnstown. I sincerely assure 
you a most hearty welcome on the part of 
our city officials, the board of education, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the teachers, 
and the citizens of our city. We consider 
it a great honor and privilege to entertain 
you, not because we can be of any partic- 
ular assistance to you, but because of the 
real educational inspiration you will be to 
us and this entire populous section of the 
state. 
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A committee of the business men of the 
city and the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce asked me to tell you that they 
are especially delighted to have this con- 
vention meet here. It is due to the finan- 
cial support of these men that we are able 
to hold our general sessions in this beautiful 
theater. They want you to distinctly un- 
derstand that they think the teachers of 
this state are at all times entitled to the 
best consideration of the citizens of their 
respective communities. 

Indeed, we have been dreaming and plan- 
ning a long time for this great day in our 
history. Knowing that we would have to 
attain to a certain size and importance as 
a municipality to attract you, we have been 
making unusually rapid progress during 
the last few years in increasing our popula- 
tion and in developing our industries and 
public institutions. 

To-day the government draft gives us a 
population of 82,000 with 30,000 in the 
neighboring boroughs, which we hope to 
have annexed before 1920 in the big 
“Greater Johnstown” drive that is now in 
full swing. We have 105 manufacturing 
establishments, and rank third in Pennsyl- 
vania in the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. We are the greatest bituminous min- 
ing district in the United States. We have 
11 banks with total resources of $28,000,000; 
a new Pennsylvania Railroad station that 
cost $250,000, a new $300,000 Y. M. C. A. 
building, $140,000 raised for the expansion 
of one of our hospitals, a new $750,000 
hotel, a bond vote of $750,000 for the im- 
provement of streets and the sewerage sys- 
tem; during the last seven years we have 
expended over $600,000 for new churches 
and additions to old ones, and recently the 
school board has purchased nearly $200,000 
worth of land on which to build school 
houses. 

However, we are not as beautiful a city 
as we would like to be, so our planning 
commission, under the guidance of a noted 
architect, has just completed a very com- 
prehensive plan for the beautification of the 
city with boulevards, bridges, parks, ath- 
letic fields, and playgrounds. We will show 
you these improvements the next time you 
meet here. 

We are especially proud of the Lorain 
and Cambria Steel companies, recognized 
as among the most efficient steel plants in 
the world. The beautiful badges, which 
you wear, are presented to this association, 
free of charge, by the Cambria Steel com- 
pany. Ludwig Henning, of the Valley En- 
graving Company, Johnstown, designed the 
pin. A cut of a steel converter, used by 
this company and the first of its kind in the 
United States, is placed in the center of the 
design to represent Johnstown and the 
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Cambria Steel industry. We hope this 
souvenir will please you and be a real 
memento of Johnstown. 

From the Johnstown School News, pub- 
lished weekly by the pupils of the ele- 
mentary schools and which will be for sale 
during the week, you can read descriptions 
of the achievements of our schools during 
the past few years. 

I want especially to call your attention 
to the educational and building programme 
worked out by 23 supervisors, principals, 
teachers, and the superintendent of schools 
and adopted by the Board last June. It 
specifies— 

1. That we retain our present school or- 
ganization—elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools. 

2. That we rather completely Garyize the 
senior high school, the junior high school, 
and the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pro- 
grammes and curriculums. 

3. That the organization for the first 
three grades remain as at present, except 
that more physical and hand work activi- 
ties be introduced and that special teachers 
be provided for drawing and physical 
training. 

4. That the school day and school year 
be made longer. 

5. That the building programme in- 
volves: The Cochran Junior high school in 
the eighth ward, a shop or industrial build- 
ing in the central part of the city, a new 
central senior high school building, Gar- 
field Junior high school building, shops for 
the present Garfield Junior high school 
building, Walnut Grove elementary build- 
ing, completion of Chestnut street school 
building, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade units, shower baths for primary 
buildings, eventually senior high schools in 
connection with the Cochran, Garfield, 
Westmont, Franklin and Conemaugh and 
Geistown Junior high schools, administra- 
tion buildings. 

The present high school building will 
eventually be used as a central junior high 
school and across the creek from this build- 
ing will be erected a new senior high school 
and a separate vocational building for both 
junior and senior high school purposes. 

In the office of the high school you can 
see the plans of our second junior high 
school, which has already been started on 
an eight-acre tract of land; it will accom- 
modate 2,400 pupils and cost about $800,000. 
It contains six units—an auditorium, reci- 
tation building, two industrial buildings 
for boys and girls, two gymnasiums and a 


heating plant. 


There is also on exhibition there plans 
for a twelve-room vocational building for 
our present junior high school; the boys in 
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the industrial course have finished the 
foundation of this building and plan to 
complete the whole plant in about two 
years. 

We invite you to inspect the vocational 
building for the central part of the city. It 
was formerly used for basketball games 
and purchased by the board last summer 
and converted into an industrial school 
plant. We have our continuation school 
there, the print shop, and the shops for the 
co-operative boys. Boys are now working 
over a part of this building into metal work 
and automobile repairing rooms, and a 
kitchen for continuation school girls. The 
equipment in the print shop has been largely 
paid for by profits from the School News. 

Weare loath to tell you so much about our- 
selves but we get this chance only once in 
a life time and we know that all of us are 
interested in the educational progress of 
each other’s communities. We hope your 
stay here will be most pleasant and profit- 
able and that you will want to return again 
in the near future. We are exceedingly 
proud to entertain you and again extend to 
you a most cordial welcome. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Fellow Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

Your president’s appearance at this place 
on the programme is by order of the execu- 
tive committee. In their wisdom they de- 
creed that the one fitted to speak most ap- 
propriately for the association is its presi- 
dent. To ask him to perform this duty and 
the more formal one of the president’s an- 
nual address they considered too heavy— 
hence the present arrangement which those 
who know me well will understand fits in 
best with my inclination to be an apprecia- 
tive listener rather than an unhappy 
speaker. 

Supt. Adee’s address of welcome is ex- 
actly what such an address should be— 
extend the welcoming word, the cordial 
hand clasp, and give the assurance that the 
town belongs to us as a whole, but that we 
shall be expected to pay for the loaves and 
the fishes and the beds and the baths, with 
the added assurance that unlike most con- 
vention cities even the hotels will leave us 
sufficient money with which to reach home 
in better shape at least than a certain car- 
rier pigeon you have doubtless heard of 
whose master was very proud of the ex- 
ploits of his birds. A friend about to leave 
for a distant city wagered him his best bird 
would not return if carried away and re- 
leased. The bet was made. The friend 
carried away the bird but plucked out his 
wing feathers before setting him free. A 
month or so later the friend came home and 
called on his friend to pay the bet. The 
owner refused, saying the bird came home 
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and remarked, “ Great Heavens, but his feet 
were sore.” 

Then Supt. Adee told you why Johns- 
town is glad to welcome you and why it is 
the best fitted of all the cities in the state to 
take care of the convention. He has not 
enlarged on what might be called its geo- 
graphical idiosyncrasies—I think that is 
the word. It is full of them. You stand at 
the foot of a bluff in Johnstown almost at 
the door of its high school building. You 
go almost straight up in the air and you 
are no longer in Johnstown. You are in 
Westmont borough. If you go through 
this borough and drop down the bluff on 
the other side, you are again in Johns- 
town. In case you are in the carrier 
pigeon’s plight and have to walk home after 
having enjoyed Johnstown’s hospitality 
with feathers plucked and prepared to reach 
home with sore feet; if you live to the east, 
as you walk sadly along muttering male- 
dictions or a shorter word on Johnstown, 
a listener informs you that you are wast- 
ing your breath for you are no longer in 
Jonhstown but in Conemaugh borough. 
Passing through you inquire the name of 
the new town only to be told it is Johns- 
town. And so you wend your way out 
again, in again, out again until you reach 
Altoona. Or if your weary feet take you 
in another direction you come to the end 
of the town and look back preparing to 
shake the dust of the city from your feet 
and wend your way for a few miles 
through the picturesque scenery of a moun- 
tain glen opening into a wider valley with 
a busy town nestling therein, on inquiry 
you learn the busy town is Johnstown. So 
you go on your endless way through nar- 
row glen and wider valley of this part of 
the city which reminds you most of a chain 
of what in happier and more peaceful 
times you would have called frankfurters. 

But it is my pleasant duty to tell you why 
we are in Johnstown. Well, it is largely 
because we were invited, you know how 
eloquently, by Supt. Adee at Harrisburg 
last year. Later a visit to the city assured 
us that we could be properly fed, comfort- 
ably lodged individually, and splendidly 
housed collectively; then after assurances 
in writing that the food would be good to 
eat and not prohibitive in price, that your 
comfortable lodging individually even with 
bath would be within reach of the highest 
salaries represented, and that others might 
be able to stay in the city by sleeping two or 
three or in extreme cases four in a bed, we 
decided to come. I might say in passing 
that these written assurances are at your 
disposal for reference in case vou fear you 
are unable to walk home and have no re- 
turn ticket. 

But when it comes to the housine of the 
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convention we find the real spirit of Johns- 
town—high school building put entirely at 
our disposal, this snlendid building given us 
free of charre for our largest meetings, 
badges furnished free by Cambria Steel 
Company and the most generous disposi- 
tion possible shown by school authorities, 
Chamber of Commerce, churches and oth- 
ers prominent in the civic and musical life 
of the city. 

My first visit to Johnstown was shortly 
after the great flood when you could walk 
for miles over what seemed a desert but for 
the all too abundant traces of what had 
once been there: happy homes, prosperous 
business places, hives of industry—all gone 
on the crest of the waters save here and 
there a few lonely buildings standing like 
monuments to the dead that were swept 
past them. To-day Johnstown again has its 
happy homes, its prosperous business 
places, its hives of industry but on a scale 
so vastly increased in every way that it 
seems the work of the wand of a great 
magician: mighty industries so necessary 
in this day of crying need; railroads, new 
station, new hotel, fine churches alive to 
their work; a live wire Chamber of Com- 
merce, hospitals, a Y. M. C. A. that is not 
a refrigerating plant but where real christ- 
ian work is done, where christians and sin- 
ners are fed and lodged without distinction 
and without overcharging even the sinner, 
where the joyous laughter of children at 
play is not frowned upon. But last and by 
no means least, Johnstown is noted for its 
excellent schools which are to be made still 
better and to be better housed as Supt. 
Adee has told us. But what else could they 
be with Supt. Adee as leader, Principal 
Stockton as first aide and with other loyal 
officials and teachers backed by a progres- 
sive board? 

We have endeavored to make Johnstown 
glad we have come by endeavoring to keep 
our enrollment up to the high mark set by 
preceding meetings particularly President 
Rapp’s meeting last year, the high water 
mark in enrollment. The task was difficult 
this year for several reasons: 

First, because of the death early in the 
year of that tried and true officer, David 
S. Keck, for so many years our conscien- 
tious and capable treasurer and therefore 
head of the enrollment work. Fitting ref- 
erence will be made later to his death and 
the consequent loss to the Association. 
This was followed soon after by the death 
of Mr. Schlenker, of Kutztown, who printed 
the blanks and co-operated with Mr. Keck 
in distributing them. Mr. Keck’s daughter 
and Mr. Schlenker’s sister deserve all 
praise for stepping in and doing all in their 
power to aid the enrollment work. In view 
of Mr. Keck’s long illness, it was thought 
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best to retain as chairman of the General 
Enrollment Committee, Supt. John C. Wag- 
ner of Carlisle, who so ably assisted Presi- 
dent Rapp last year. On the death of Mr. 
Keck, Supt. Wagner was the logical man 
for treasurer and he was accordingly ap- 
pointed for the unexpired term as provided 
for us in the constitution. 

Second, superintendent and membership 
committees report that teachers are just as 
willing to enroll as in former years but that 
owing to the many demands on them this 
year for help in our nation’s great need, 
dollars are harder to spare than in other 
_ in spite of the new minimum salary 
aw. 

Third, the N. E. A.’s coming to Pitts- 
burgh next summer has probably caused 
the western part of the state to enroll fewer 
than it otherwise would—and we must al- 
ways depend for our heaviest enrollment 
on the section in which the meetings are 
held. This difficulty was foreseen as soon 
as the announcement was made that the 
N. E. A. is coming to Pittsburgh. I want 
to express our appreciation of the courtesy 
and consideration of those making the drive 
for N. E. A. enrollment in not starting 
their drive until after the P. S. E. A. meet- 
ing. 

These have been our difficulties but hard 
work has been done to counteract them’ and 
we are in hopes that we may be able to 
keep up the high standards of the last few 
years. 

I desire to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation of the uniform for- 
bearance, courtesy, and co-operation of the 
school people of Pennsylvania in helping 
us to overcome our difficulties. So marked 
was this consideration that it has so light- 
enned the heavy work of the President of 
this great Organization that I assure you 
it will always be looked upon as a labor of 
love. 

In the second place we have endeavored 
to make Johnstown glad to welcome us be- 
cause we have tried to arrange a pro- 
gramme that is at least measurably timely 
when the kaleidoscope is a back number as 
an illustration of rapid change. Had our 
programme been completed as planned in 
April, it would not be as it is to-day, nor 
is it the same to-day as planned in mid- 
summer. 

Our key word is Efficiency. Present con- 
ditions have naturally given this efficiency 
a strong vocational or practical character. 
Numberless demands new and old are made 
on the schools and they are responding 
nobly. Never in the history of the schools 


‘has the school master taken the place he 


has to-day. He subscribes for Liberty 
Bonds and induces others in school and out 
to do the same. He joins the Red Cross, 
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responds liberally to its call for funds and 
leads pupils and others to do the same. He 
is in the Y. M. C. A. drive as contributor 
and leader. What movement is there for 
civic uplift with the teacher not in the 
midst thereof? Verily the teacher is find- 
ing himself and coming into his own. 

The present crisis presents new duties 
and gives the schools great opportunities 
for service. Our programme endeavors to 
reflect these demands. The demand for 
physical training will be met by Dr. Becht, 
by the High School Department, by the P. 
I. A. A., by the department of city and 
borough superintendents; industrial de- 
mands in relation to schools will be treated 
from the industrial viewpoint by Mr. Dooley 
and from the school side by Mr. McAn- 
drew. Moral and Christian welfare of 
pupils will be the theme of Rev. John Mc- 
Dowell; our relation to the world-war will 
be made clear by Dr. Hillis. The school as 
it touches the home and social problems 
will be the theme of the new department 
of School Patrons. The nation’s efforts to 
aid along vocational lines will be explained 
by Dr. Prosser; Supt. McGinnes, Mr. Den- 
nis, Dr. Herrick will also deal with the 
practical side. Our educational chief, Dr. 
Schaeffer, will touch some of these edu- 
cational factors in his address, “ Some 
Present Problems.” 

Even the Peace League dares to show its 
face as an affiliated body; but Dean Con- 
nelley has so successfully camouflaged its 
programme under the general subject, 
“Safety First,” that he proves that he 
knows full well the value of the old say- 
ing, “Discretion is the better part of 
valor.” 

The mission of the P. S. E. A. is to help 
the teachers of Pennsylvania. Its work is 
two-fold in that it deals with the material 
as well as the professional welfare of the 
teachers. Sometimes there is a feeling that 
material conditions are not properly cared 
for and yet the whole history of the Asso- 
ciation shows that it has stood for both 
sides of its work. On the material side Dr. 
Cornman will tell us how it helped to win 
the first round in the fight for the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Bill and how to win the 
next round in 1919. 

A committee on co-operation will report 
on methods of bringing about unity of 
action bv all the educational forces of the 
state. The educational council will also 
report for material as well as professional 
welfare of the teachers. The programme 
best takes care of both sides in stressing the 
professional; for, though sometimes diffi- 
cult to get teachers to see it, the truth is 
that the very best possible way to improve 
the material welfare of teachers is to in- 
crease their individual professional effi- 
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ciency. Given this, all other things shall 
be added unto them. 

In conclusion, I wish to express to Mr. 
Adee and the good neople of Johnstown 
whom he represents, the thanks of the As- 
sociation for his most cordial welcome and 
to assure him and them that we are bring- 
ing Johnstown the best we have and in re- 
turn we hope to take away with us what is 
left of what belongs to us but we are sure 
to take away a most pleasant recollection 
of the kindness and consideration shown us 
by the good peonle of what was once the 
city of the dead but has again become a city 
of live wires. 

A song by Mr. Clarence Sloan of Johns- 
town was heartily applauded and he re- 
sponded with an encore. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY. 


The general topic of the programme for 
the afternoon was “ Vocational Efficiency.” 
The first paper was by Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes of Steelton upon “The School 
Home, a Phase of Modern Education for 
Girls.” President Davis, introducing his 
long-time friend and associate in the school 
work, said: “ Many years ago it was my 
good fortune to go to Steelton as a teacher. 
Going to Steelton might have meant little 
to me had there not been a man there, a 
man that greatly influenced my life, and 
but for whom I might not be here presiding 
over this great Association. It is eminently 
fitting, therefore, that the first speaker on 
the general programme should be this man 
from Steelton, Supt. L. E. McGinnes.” 


A PHASE OF MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS— 
THE HOME SCHOOL, 


The State has a threefold purpose in es- 
tablishing and maintaining schools. It 
needs intelligent, law-abiding, self-support- 
ing citizens and it recognizes the school as 
the most effective agency through which to 
secure such a citizenship. The State has 
a deeper interest in forming citizens than 
it can possibly have in reforming and pun- 
ishing criminals or in housing and feeding 
paupers. As a result of this interest, it 
appropriates money for schools more hope- 
fully and consequently more cheerfully 
than it does for the maintenance of jails, 
penitentiaries or almshouses. In order that 
a just claim may be made upon the State 
to be liberal in support of the schools, it 
must be given a reasonable assurance that 
this threefold aim shall be met. That the 
school with the rich content of its course 
of study begets intelligence, goes without 
saying; that under the tuition of large- 
hearted, broad-minded teachers, it devel- 
ops character is equally true. That many 
of our schools, under present-day condi- 
tions with the old-time methods and or- 
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ganization, lead far in the direction of a 
self-supporting citizenship, to say the least, 
admits of serious doubt. 

Prior to the days of the multiplication of 
machinery and the division of labor result- 
ing therefrom, when nearly all of the boys 
learned trades and all of the girls became 
familiar with household duties, the third 
claim of the State was met more fully than 
it is to-day. As society was then consti- 
tuted, by the assistance of the home, the 
school prepared the student, in a measure at 
least, to adapt himself to his environment 
when school days were over. Under pres- 
ent conditions, with scarcely any assist- 
ance along industrial lines from the home, 
the school is in duty bound to do something 
in the direction of preparing the student 
for his future environment before he leaves 
its doors. For years the State has made 
wise and ample provision for the develop- 
ment of industrial skill on the part of its 
abnormal and dependent children. Until 
recently, in order to receive the benefits of 
such training it was necessary for a child 
to be “born short.” There was forceful 
logic in the complaint of the vigorous boy 
who some years ago made the statement 
that he was sorry that he was not like 
“Silly Bob,” for then he might get manual 
training. Then too, equally wise and ample 
provision has been made in the courses of 
study for students who some day expect to 
enter the professions and for others who 
are looking forward to a business career. 
If the ideal of the State, that every citizen 
is to become a self-supnorting unit, is to be 
even approximately realized, the great ma- 
jority of children who fall in neither of 
these classes must be carefully considered 
and provided for. Inasmuch as the State 
assumes the responsibility of regulating the 
period and hours of child labor, and fur- 
thermore, that it makes attendance upon 
the school compulsory, it is in duty bound 
to provide the best possible educational ad- 
vantages for the child while in the school. 
The truth is hecoming more and more 
apparent every day that in the tremendous 
changes of our modern civilization, it is 
not providing the best when it ignores the 
claims of vocational training. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the hide- 
bound traditions of the past largely govern 
the ideals of some school men, one of the 
most hopeful signs of the present is the in- 
creasingly large number who appreciate the 
value of hand and sense training and who 
are bending their energies in the direction 
of providing opportunities for the develon- 
ment of skill of eye, ear and hand. Car- 
pentry, turning, drawing, music, sewing 
and cooking are gradually finding their 
rightful places in our school curriculums 
and the so-called sciences of observation, 
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such as biology, chemistry and physics are 
not by any means neglected. These sci- 
ences are no longer taught by the old-time 
memory processes but they are approached 
in the most concrete manner through the 
modern school laboratory. Each individual 
pupil with his own eyes and hands, both in 
the laboratory and in the great-out-of- 
doors, carries on experiments under the 
stimulus and guidance of enthusiastic 
teachers. In the country the elements of 
agriculture are beginning to find their 
legitimate place, and they are studied not 
through the conning of books but through 
hand-to-hand contact with experimental 
farm plots and school gardens. The meth- 
ods employed in manual training to-day, 
compared with what they were in its early 
stages, go far in the direction of preparing 
boys for trades. Of course this is not done 
by giving the details of actual work in any 
trade, but it is accomplished by presenting 
the subject to small groups of students 
with the opportunity thus afforded for close 
individual instruction. It is taken up in 
such a manner as to give strength of mus- 
cle, control of nervous energy, and a train- 
ing of eye and hand that are fundamental 
in the successful pursuit of all trades. 
Perhaps Professor James claimed too much 
when he said that, “The most colossal im- 
provement that recent years have seen in 
modern education hies in the introduction 
of manual training.” In the light of sub- 
sequent developments, he was not far from 
the truth. 

Inasmuch as the speaker is naturally 
more familiar with the schools under his 
immediate supervision than he can possibly 
be with any other system, he will be par- 
doned for making a more or less extended 
reference to his own schools. With us, 
all of the girls of the 7th, 8th and oth 
grades take the household arts course and 
all of the boys of similar grades take man- 
ual training. We go on the assumption 
that the children of the rich and poor alike 
need this work whether they originally 
crave it or not. For local reasons the last 
six years of our course are organized on 
the basis of the two-four plan rather than 
the three-three. At the end of the ninth 
year, which is at the completion of the 
first year of the high school, all pupils se- 
lect their courses for the remaining three 
years. Thus far, in the absence of scien- 
tific reasons, we have not been able to 
bring ourselves to the conclusion that the 
proper place to make this choice is at the 
completion of the sixth year. The follow- 
ing courses are open to the girls: (a) the 


household arts; (b) the commercial; (c) 


the scientific; (d) the classical. To the 
boys, (a) the industrial and manual train- 
ing; (b) the commercial; (c) the scien- 
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tific; (d) the classical. At the end of the 
oth year each girl has four choices. If she 
desires to make her living by sewing, mil- 
linery or domestic service, she selects the 
advanced work of the household arts 
course, and let me say right here that the 
day is coming and it is not far distant, 
when it will not be considered a disgrace 
for a high school graduate to become a 
domestic servant in a home. If her prefer- 
erence is to make a living in the business 
world the commercial course is open to her. 
If she has an ambition to go to college she 
selects the classical course. If her purpose 
is simply to secure a good secondary edu- 
cation she selects a combination of courses. 
Then, too, each boy has four choices. If 
it is his desire to earn a livelihood in the 
industrial world, he selects the industrial 
and manual training course. In addition to 
his work in the school and the shop he 
spends part of his time in the local indus- 
tries. If he wishes to enter the business 
world he selects the commercial course as 
does the girl. In this course he gets prac- 
tical penmanship, stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, elements of banking, commer- 
cial arithmetic and business practice, com- 
mercial geography, commercial law, etc.; 
all of the subjects being in a large measure 
vocational. If it is his desire to go to col- 
lege he chooses either the scientific or the 


classical, according to the type of college , 


that he has in view. In all of these courses 
both girls and boys are given a substantial 
background of English and history. 

All the work of the household arts de- 
partment is conducted in a home instead of 
in a formal school building. When the 
time came to inaugurate this work it was 
found that from the standpoint of economy 
as well as for pedagogical and sociological 
reasons it was the proper thing to purchase 
a dwelling-house. For considerably less 
than it would have cost to erect a suitable 
building, a commodious private residence 
in the heart of the town was secured for 
the purpose. A school building, without 
going to a great expense, would have pro- 
vided but little more than a kitchen and a 
sewing-room, while with the present ar- 
rangement we have both of these and all 
the other rooms that go to make up a com- 
plete modern dwelling-house. Then we 
would have had but a school; now we have 
a home-school, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two when it comes to the 
teaching of the household arts. If it is the 
duty of publie education to at least partly 
prepare girls for their future duties as 
housekeepers and home-makers, it is but 
reasonable that this can be done much 
more effectively where there is the home 
environment and consequently something of 
the home spirit than is possible in a formal 
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and unrelated school room. In the past, 
household duties were taught most thor- 
oughly by giving girls an opportunity to 
participate in household work in the home. 
They were taught to do the work and not 
simply instructed in the work. This was 
an important part of their education, 
whether they were conscious of it or not. 
Our modern life has largely eliminated 
these vital experiences in the home, and the 
school must do what it can to supply the 
omission. Some one has said, “ We must 
teach our young women how to make 
homes and our young men how to support 
them, and the solution must be the problem 
of future education.” Most of us who have 
come to the period in our lives when the 
shadows are beginning to lengthen, look 
back upon the wholesome activities of the 
simple life of our youth, with a feeling that 
there were potent educational factors at 
work then that somehow are lacking in the 
schools of to-day. In the early period the 
school merely supplemented life by giving a 
limited amount of book knowledge. To-day 
on account of changed social and industrial 
conditions, the school must make systematic 
provision for the normal impulses of chil- 
dren not only to play but to work and to work 
together and to participate in real life. To 
this end the home-school affords an avenue 
of approach that is most effective. 

In it the girl is taught to think of her- 
self in relation to her home and to society. 
Her instruction reacts upon herself and is 
expressed in terms of work and conduct. 
She is taught in a most practical way what 
she needs to know in relation to herself, to 
her home and to society. In relation to 
herself, she is taught neatness and personal 
hygiene; how to select the material, make 
and care for her own wardrobe; how to 
dress tastefully and economically; how to 
prepare and keep her room in proper con- 
dition. 

In relation to her home, she is taught 
her duties and privileges as a daughter and 
her responsibility as a sister. All of this 
includes the care and the arrangement of 
the home; not only the interior but the ex- 
terior as well; the study of raw materials 
and the cooking and serving of simple 
menus; the economic use of fuel, light and 
food-stuffs; the selecting of wall paper and 
the planning of color schemes for the dif- 
ferent rooms for her home; the painting 
and staining of floors and the making and 
decorating of simple, tasteful curtains; the 
preparation and care of the sick room and 
how to act promptly in cases of emergency; 
the planting and caring for flower and 
vegetable gardens with the view of illus- 
trating what can be done with a small plot 
of ground toward furnishing flowers and 
vegetables for the home. All of these 
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things become a part of her life just as she 
would get them in a well-ordered home. 

With reference to her relations to so- 
ciety, among the things that are taught her 
are the balancing of home and social du- 
ties; the making of friends and how to re- 
ceive and entertain them; how to conduct 
herself on the street and in the various 
types of social gatherings. In short, the 
very atmosphere of the home-school is that 
of a genuine social home center from 
which there radiates a spirit of friendship 
and kindly co-operation that cannot help 
but touch all the homes of the community. 

In these schools the girls are handled in 
small groups instead of in large classes. 
This makes it possible to show how all the 
work in the home may be done by the mem- 
bers of the family working together along 
some systematic plan. Then, too, by the 
serving of meals, the playing of games and 
other forms of recreation and the reading 
of suitable books and magazines, it is pos- 
sible to show how the social side of home 
life can be developed. The ideal in it all 
is the ideal home life. 

A word concerning the teacher in the 
home-school. She must be more than a 
teacher if such a thing is possible. She 
must have something of the old-fashioned 
motherly instinct that leads her to feel that 
she is helping to bring up a big family of 
girls in the right way. She must be a 
woman of forceful personality, one who 
appreciates educational values and who has 
a distinct vision of the possibilities of her 
work. She must be a woman of education, 
refinement and taste. She must not only 
understand all the industries of the home 
but she must know human nature as well. 
She must have tact in handling children 
and young women. In short, she must be 
a broadminded, intelligent, sympathetic 
woman, one who is a friend to every girl 
and a respected co-laborer with every 
mother. 

While the home-school influences the 
present and future of the girls of the pub- 
lic schools that come under its tuition, it 
also meets a much broader need. With us 
it is open throughout the year, day and 
night. As a result it affords a splendid 
opportunity to teach the mothers as well 
as the daughters. Adult classes are formed 
which meet for instruction in the evenings 
during the winter months, and in the day- 
time during the summer vacation. These 
classes are made up of two types of indi- 
viduals: first, mothers who are glad for 
the opportunity for self-improvement and 
sccond girls who are employed in stores 
and factories. Settlement workers in some 
of our larger cities have shown the need 
and pointed out the way for such service. 
The home-school, under the auspices of the 





public schools, belongs to all the people and 
therefore, if wisely managed, cannot help 
but render a larger and a more permanent 
service than is possible with these settle- 
ment workers. What the ordinary school 
building with its class rooms, assembly halls 
and gymnasiums may become as a civic 
and educational center, the home-school is 
in reality a social home center, radiating 
wholesome rays of influence in every di- 
rection. 

The first home-school in America was 
opened in Providence, Rhode Island, six 
years ago. Since then, scattered here and 
there in the public school systems of the 
country, are to be found these pioneer in- 
stitutions bearing a new message in educa- 
tion. In conclusion, I quote from Mrs. Ada 
Wilson Trowbridge, one of the distin- 
guished teachers in the first American 
home school: “The time is here when the 
whole field of domestic science will be 
viewed from a new standpoint. Just one 
successful home school in a community 
with its productive environment throws 
down the gauntlet to the laboratory method 
of training girls for the vocation of home- 


‘makers and mothers. The idea of house- 


craft becoming a part of organized, con- 
scious education is the most practical thing 
in the world. It is not a ‘ fad’; it is not a 
‘frill’; it is a fundamental in the eco- 
nomic evolution of the race.” 


Prof. L. H. Dennis, of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Director of Agri- 
cultural Education, followed upon the 


GROWTH AND STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The training of boys for the occupation 
of farming is in no sense a new proposition 
in this country. From the earliest days the 
boy who lived on the farm was by his daily 
occupation trained for life on the farm. 
While he was yet a boy he became skilled 
in all the daily farm operations, so much so 
that the average country bred boy of twelve 
years, or over, has been able to take his 
place with the men in the harvest field or 
behind the plow. 

Agriculture as practiced has been until 
recent years more of an art than a science. 
The farm boy, and even his father, both of 
whom were skilled in the various phases 
of farming have in the past applied well 
established rule-of-thumb methods whereby 
they might accomplish the desired results. 
Both have been aware of the basic, scien- 
tific principles underlying the every day 
practices with which they were so familiar. 


.And it is only within recent years that as 


a Nation we have learned to appreciate the 
fact that all of these common farm prac- 
tices are controlled absolutely by very defi- 
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nite laws of nature. As this has become 
gradually realized there has been an increas- 
ing desire for knowledge of these funda- 
mental laws. This desire was a half-cen- 
tury ago expressed through the passage of 
the National Acts providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Land Grant Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. When the work of 
the Experiment Stations and Agricultural 
Colleges began to be appreciated it was not 
long before it was realized that some means 
must be found for bringing the work of 
these institutions close to the people whom 
they serve. This brought into operation 
the efficient extension activities of our 
Agricultural Colleges whose services have 
been invaluable to the State. 

Our Agricultural leaders were not long, 
however, in learning that to secure the 
necessary agricultural development of the 
coming half-century, some very definite 
plan of reaching the boys and girls must 
be provided for in order that the next 
generation of farmers might be as effi- 
ciently prepared for their vocations and 
their type of life as any other class, or 
as any other type of specialists. They, 
therefore, turned to the public schools and 
laid upon them the work of instructing 
boys and girls in the scientific principles of 
agriculture. The schools have responded 
nobly in this field of effort, although the 
rapid development of the idea of agricul- 
tural instruction found the schools unpre- 
pared for the task. This condition has, of 
course, caused many mistakes to be made, 
which has brought this type of instruction 
into more or less disrepute in some locali- 
ties. However, one must not judge any 
movement by the success or failure of in- 
dividual cases. 

In discussing the aims and purposes of 
public school agriculture, and results ob- 
tained thereby, it is essential that we realize 
that there are at least three different phases, 
or ttypes of instruction in agriculture as 
found in our public school system. The 
work being done in the one-room rural 
school represents the more elementary type 
of agricultural instruction. Many of our 
rural school teachers have been handicapped 
in this work by the fact that they were 
born and raised in towns and cities, and 
have had no experience in the country, 
and no preparation for the teaching of 
agriculture. In addition to this fact it is 
well known by all familiar with country 
conditions that the teacher in the one-room 
school has no small task in the handling 
of the eight grades of the elementary school 
under her direction. Invariably agricul- 


tural instruction has been incorporated into 
the rural schools as a separate subject. 
Owing to the brief space of time allotted 
to this work, the lack of preparation on 
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the part of the teacher, and a consequent 
lack of definiteness in plans and purposes 
in the past, very many of the teachers have 
had to depend too much upon the text 
book. This has, naturally, brought some 
adverse criticism upon the efforts of these 
teachers. However, we have been working 
at the problem of agricultural instruction 
long enough to see that the outlook is now 
a most promising one. Each year sees ai 
increasing number of teachers in our rural 
schools who have had at least a little in- 
struction in the methods and purposes of 
agricultural instruction. Agricultural 
courses for rural school teachers are grad- 
ually being incorporated into and developed 
by the various teacher-training institutions. 
We shall always be handicapped in the 
handling of this problem if we continue 
depending upon the city bred girl, who is 
teaching her first term of school, and draw 
from this class of prospective teachers the 
bulk of our school teaching force. When 
we fully appreciate the value of our public 
schools we will secure country bred teachers 
who have had some special training which 
fits them for the work in the rural schools. 
Then we shall be able to redirect the 
greater part of the work of the rural school 
so that its activities will be centered upon 
the life of the open country and its devel- 
opment. When we accomplish this the 
agricultural instruction will not be limited 
to that given in a special class, but will 
permeate the entire work of the school. 

The School Code of 1911 provides that 
all township high schools must devote some 
time to the teaching of agriculture. In 
compliance with this law classes in agri- 
culture offered in these high schools are 
more extensive than that given in the one- 
room rural schools where it is offered as 
one subject or a unit of study in the gen- 
eral program of studies and is a part of 
the plan to furnish a general education. 
Some very excellent work is being done in 
some of these high schools in the State. 
In many of these schools the agricultural 
work is conducted throughout the year, and 
in none of these schools is less than one- 
half year’s work offered. Some attention 
is also given to laboratory work, and in 
many cases field trips are taken. The ad- 
vancement in agricultural teaching has 
been much more rapid in these schools than 
in the elementary schools, chiefly due to 
the fact that high-school teachers have 
been gradually preparing themselves for 
this work by attending approved summer 
schools offering agricultural courses. 

The greatest development in agricultural 
education has come through the establish- 
ment of vocational departments of agricul- 
ture in high schools, and the development 
of rural community vocational schools. In 
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these vocational departments and schools a 
very serious attempt is made to prepare 
boys very definitely for the occupation of 
farming, and for life and leadership in the 
country. These vocational departments 
and schools were established as the result 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1913, 
which very definitely provided for this type 
of education and stimulated its develop- 
ment by a provision carrying State Aid 
more liberal than that previously given to 
any other phase of high-school education. 

The passage of the recent Federal Smith- 
Hughes Law assures a further develop- 
ment of this type of vocational education, 
as Pennsylvania will receive a very gen- 
erous share of Federal appropriation for 
this purpose. Pennsylvania will this year 
receive over $30,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the development of agricul- 
tural education. This fund increases an- 
nually for five years until an appropriation 
equivalent to a quarter of a million dollars, 
for a two year period, will be regularly 
forthcoming from the Federal Government. 

Since 1913 vocational agricultural schools 
and departments have been established in 
46 different communities of the State in 32 
different counties. Only one county in all 
of the northern tier counties is without 
agricultural instruction on a vocational 
basis. In every county of the western tier 
of counties there is one or more of these 
vocational schools and departments, and of 
the eleven counties along the Mason and 
Dixon Line all but four have this type of 
education in operation. 

In the establishment of the rural com- 
munity vocational schools an earnest ef- 
fort is being made to develop efficient first 
class secondary schools that shall compare 
very favorably, and even compete with the 
successful city high schools. These schools 
are established to serve communities of 
people rather than set areas of land. This 
means that it is necessary to ignore arti- 
ficial lines when planning the establishment 
of such a school. Under our present law, 
the only way this can be accomplished is 
by the operation of joint schools. The 
number of these joint schools has increased 
very rapidly during the last three years, 
due to the development of the rural com- 
munity vocational schools herein re- 
ferred to. 

The greatest development in secondary 
agricultural education during the next five 
years will not bein the increased number 
of these schools, although there will be an 
annual increase in the number, unless the 
great war in which we are engaged is pro- 
longed. In this case the demands made 


upon our men for the war will undoubtedly - 


limit the number of schools. The greatest 
development will lie in the increase of effi- 
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ciency in the present schools. This in- 
creased efficiency depends upon the devel- 
opment of plans for the training of teach- 
ers of agriculture for our vocational 
schools. Extensive teacher-training plans 
in agricultural education are now being 
prepared. The development of these plans 
will bring into service in our rural sec- 
ondary schools the strongest men of our 
agricultural colleges who will be very spe- 
cifically prepared for the teaching of agri- 
culture. This means the building up of a 
corps of teachers who will be specialists, 
and who will be prepared to make a life’s 
work of the business and profession of de- 
veloping the agriculture of our country and 
the boyhood of the rural districts. 

The success of Pennsylvania’s rural com- 
munity vocational schools will not be 
judged, or measured, by the size of the 
school plant or its equipment. Agricultural 
education will stand or fall on its ability 
to promote the agricultural interests of our 
Nation through the development of com- 
munity leaders in the rural districts, and 
we shall depend upon trained men and 
women, who have some conception of agri- 
cultural development and a vision of the 
possibilities of leadership for community 
betterment latent and undeveloped in the 
minds and hearts of the boys and girls of 
the open country. 


Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, President 
Girard College, Philadelphia, next in order 
on the programme, addressed the Associa- 
tion upon the 


GROWTH AND STATUS OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 


Your attention is drawn to the wording 
of this topic, for which wording I have no 
responsibility. The implication of the word- 
ing is that commercial education in this 
country has not been either an evolution or 
an orderly development. This implication 
is quite in accord with the facts. Commer- 
cial education in America is like the in- 
imitable Topsy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Tt just grew.” 

In one way the history of commercial 
education in America is quite like the his- 
tory of education in general. The only dif- 
ference is that the growth of commercial 
education came later, and that commercial 
education is still suffering from the “ grow- 
ing pains” which it is at present ex- 
periencing. Commercial education, too, 
has much of the awkwardness character- 
istic of a growing child who has not yet 
found himself. 

About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, itinerant writing masters went through 
the neighborhoods, especially of the middle 
West, gathering groups of men and women 
and even boys and girls to teach them pen- 
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manship. Many of us remember these 
writing masters, and others of us recall the 
itinerant music teacher who similarly 
gathered in the school house and other 
places of public meeting, groups of those 
who wished to learn the art to which they 
were devoting their effort. The Spencers 
were of this early period and a style of 
ornamental writing which had a large 
vogue and continues in some quarters even 
to our own day, termed “ Spencerian,” took 
its rise from a number of writing masters 
who bore this name. 

From the art of writing, there naturally 
grew interest in something to write; hence, 
letter-writing and business English fol- 
lowed penmanship. Penmanship also was 
applied to the art of keeping books and 
bookkeeping succeeded in natural sequence. 
To keep books, one needed to make compu- 
tations, so commercial arithmetic suc- 
ceeded bookkeeping. 

About 1870 the typewriter was developed 
and this, with the perfection of shorthand, 
which had been earlier invented, gave new 
possibilities for the service of amanuenses 
and gave a new impetus to commercial edu- 
cation. 

In the late fifties, the sixties and the 
seventies, there was a considerable de- 
mand for specialized commercial training 
by adults who wished to better their oppor- 
tunities in life. A considerable class with 
but limited general education sought to 
leave the farms and begin life in towns and 
cities. Commercial education opened the 
way to a new world of opportunity. From 
that early time, the practice of the proprie- 
tors of the private commercial schools has 
continued, of sending solicitors out to the 
agricultural districts, holding out strong in- 
ducements to the boys and girls of the 
farms if they would give a few months or a 
year to specialized study in these schools. 
This tendency was largely increased by the 
Civil War. Many boys in their teens whose 
education was not completed enlisted for 
military service and when they returned 
from the war, it was necessary for them to 
take up their life work anew. The present 
discussion for the re-education and rehabili- 
tation of the men who return from the front 
found its counterpart in the sixties and the 
early seventies in the demand of mature 
men to make a new start. The private 
commercial school was to many of these 
men a door of opportunity. 

One should pause here long enough to 
remark that the highly specialized instruc- 
tion of the private school was quite a dif- 
ferent matter as applied to the mature men 
and women above mentioned in compari- 
son with this highly specialized instruc- 
tion as it applies to boys and girls fourteen 
and fifteen years of age who sometimes are 
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solicited for courses in the private schools 
while they are still in attendance on gram- 
mar schools. The facts are that the private 
schools grew apace in the sixties and 
seventies and they could not have so grown 
unless there was a demand for the type of 
instruction which they gave. 

The success of the private business school 
led to a demand that public high schools 
should also furnish commercial education. 
In the eighties this demand became acute, 
and commercial studies were introduced in 
high schools in various parts of the coun- 
try. At first, the subjects of study, the 
text-books used, the teachers employed and 
the methods in vogue were of the private 
business schools. In many cases the early 
commercial course of the public high schools 
was for but a single year; in some cases it 
was for two years; and in fewer yet was 
it for three years. For fifteen or twenty 
years, this development went on and dur- 
ing this period commercial education as a 
part of our system of public instruction was 
pretty thoroughly discredited. The term 
“cheap and nasty” was quite generally ap- 
plied to commercial education in the public 
high schools and even yet commercial edu- 
cation suffers somewhat from the blight of 
the short course and the narrow technical 
aim which it had during this earlier period 
of its growth in public high schools. 

Four influences at least were at work to 
change this earlier conception of commer- 
cial education in secondary schools. First 
it was side by side with other educational 
courses which were longer in extent and 
with a better academic basis, and it of ne- 
cessity suffered in comparison with these. 
School administrations, teachers and pupils 
alike felt that the commercial course 
should be,made worth quite as much edu- 
cationally as the manual training course, 
the general course or any other course 
given in the school. Second, beginning in 
1881 was the development of higher com- 
mercial schools in America. As _ these 
schools developed the broader treatment of 
commercial studies gave a professional out- 
look which was not possible before, and 
subject-matter, text-books and teachers all 
were influenced by these highly specialized 
schools of commerce. Third, foreign com- 
mercial schools were investigated and the 
example of longer courses and more ambi- 
tious educational undertakings were not 
without effort on the growth of commer- 
cial schools here. And fourth, and perhaps 
most important of all, was the demand of 
business itself. Business men felt the need 
of those who had broader intelligence, 
more mature judgment and more highly 
specialized skill. Business was willing to 
pay for a better type of helper. All of 
these forces combined to change the one- 
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year course to a two-year course. the two- 
year course to a three-year course and the 
three-year course to a four-year course. 
By 1900, we may say that the approved 
commercial course for the public high 
school was for four years. 

Parallel with the changes above men- 
tioned was the development of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the N. E. A. 
At first the private business school men 
were largely an influence in the work of 
this organization, but gradually during the 
past twenty years, there has been the 
growth of influence of the public high school 
men, and while representatives of both 
private institutions and public institutions 
participate in the work of this association, 
it is fair to say that during the past twenty 
years it has most largely evidenced the in- 
fluence of those in the public high schools. 

The Committee of Nine of the Depart- 
ment above mentioned reported in 1903 
recommending a four-year commercial 
course and suggesting a curriculum to be 
carried out in such a course. Somewhat de- 
tailed discussion of this curriculum was pre- 
sented in the reports of the N. E. A., but in 
more complete form they were gathered 
together and issued as a bulletin by the 
University of the State of New York. 

The Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education appointed a special 
committee on Business Education which has 
been considering broadly the questions of 
the educational scope and purpose of the 
commercial curriculum and the subject- 
matter of this curriculum both as to edu- 
cational values and methods of treatment. 
This special committee has practically com- 
pleted its report and like the committee of 
1903 it has recommended a four-year course, 
offering the opportunity by means of 
electives for more highly specialized study. 

Not only may we discern the growth of 
commercial education as above mentioned, 
but we may note a growing recognition of 
the commercial element in other educa- 
tional fields. For example, in the teaching 
of such subjects as English, arithmetic and 
geography, there are unmistakable evi- 
dences of the practical along the lines 
worked out in commercial schools. Even 
in the elementary school, the same tend- 
ency may be observed and it is not too 
much to claim that the growth of commer- 
cial education in America has had a wide 
and, on the whole, a helpful influence on 
our education in general. 

In tracing the growth of commercial 
education, attention should be further 
drawn to two recent developments. The 
first is the late appointment of a specialist 
on commercial education in the United 
States Bureau of Education. This special- 
ist is considering by way of investigation 
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and suggestion the scope and function of 
institutions, the standardizing of institu- 
tions, and the like. Such an officer can 
have a large influence in creating ideals and 
establishing standards of measurement for 
the country at large. 

At almost the same time as the action 
above taken, the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, pro- 
vided for there being included an Assistant 
Director for Commercial Education with a 
staff under his supervision. This Board is 
commissioned to make investigations, pre- 
pare studies, offer suggestions, etc., in the 
commercial field. Thus it would appear 
that, by slow degrees, commercial education 
has grown to its full stature as a part of 
our educational system; that it is at present 
recognized as a branch of our training; 
that a very large number of young people, 
estimated to be quite 400,000, or one in 
four, of those pursuing secondary instruc- - 
tion in the country, are preparing for serv- 
ice in commercial life; and, finally, that 
commercial education is recognized as an 
organic part of our public instruction, of 
equal extent and of corresponding educa- 
tion difficulty and having an educational 
value fairly equivalent to other like cur- 
riculums. 

Attention is drawn again to the state- 
ment at the opening of this address, namely, 
that commercial education is a growth. 
There was no preconceived plan, no shaping 
of progress from year to year or from 
decade to decade. As we look back, the 
development which has come about just 
seemed to happen. Much of this growth 
has been within the memory of many who 
are here to-day, and some who are here 
have been part of this unfolding, but no 
man can say that he shaped these events or 
brought them to pass. It is far more cor- 
rect to say that the events have shaped the 
careers of men who have been in the field 
of commercial education. 

Commercial education has been true to . 
type. Its growth corresponds to the edu- 
cational developments in the United States. 
When we take the larger view, we find that 
growth, the natural unfolding, or what has 
been more scientifically termed “ sponta- 
neity,” has been the natural development, 
and is the genius of American education. 
We are fond to believe that this natural 
development has given a type of education 
which is suited to the genius of our people 
and that, in the long run, it will make the 
largest contribution to American life. 

Some nine years ago I made a trip to the 
city of Munich in order to observe the edu- 
cational system of the greatest school- | 
master in Germany, Georg Kerschensteiner. 
Immediately, Dr. Kerschensteiner said that 
he had lately learned English in order to 
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read American educational writings. When 
I expressed surprise at this, stating to him 
that it was my thought that Americans 
were coming to Munich to take lessons in 
education instead of the Schulrat of 
Munich learning from America, Dr. Ker- 
schensteiner made answer that the con- 
structive, far-reaching educational develop- 
ments of the next thirty years would, in 
his opinion, come from America. Ger- 
many, he said, had too much bureaucratic 
control. The different communities were 
not at liberty to conduct experiments, work 
out their problems and make contributions 
and the German system, he felt, was sure 
to fail in any large development. On the 
other hand, Dr. Kerschensteiner felt that 
the freedom of state control, the independ- 
ence of local school systems within states, 
the multitudinous opportunities to conduct 
experiments, to work out problems, to 
adapt educational means to ends, all would 
result in a development in America which 
would be the great advance educational pro- 
gramme of the world. In other words, as 
was said of what by common consent would 
be accepted as our greatest American, 
“Here the old world molds are thrown 
aside, and the new soil of this new world is 
contributing to a development which is dis- 
tinctively American.” Commercial Educa- 
tion is a part of this new world educational 
development. Perhaps it is the most Amer- 
ican of all of our educational growth. 

Please God the time may never come 
when a system of commercial education or 
any other education in this country will be 
formed by a bureaucratic minister and 
handed out ready-made by official procla- 
mation, as has been true of educational de- 
velopment in Germany! May it never be 
true in the United States or in Pennsylva- 
nia that the minister of education can take 
out his watch at a given hour of the day 
and say with confidence that so many thou- 
sand or hundred thousand or million chil- 
dren at this moment are beginning the 
study of arithmetic! May growth out of 
the needs of the people be the guiding 
genius of commercial education in the tu- 
ture as has been its history in the past. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer two brief 
observations in the application of the prin- 
ciples above enunciated. The first is that 
curriculums for commercial schools should 
be based upon community needs and not 
made by state departments or commissions 
or committees, however wisely chosen or 
representative these committees and com- 
missions may be. A commercial curriculum 
for the city of New York might have some 
fundamental subjects which would be 


equally applicable to Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Madison, and the inland town 
of 5,000 population or less, but the business 
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needs of these several communities are 
widely diversified and the curriculums 
should be adapted to prepare young people 
to meet these needs. Obviously, to adopt a 
curriculum to meet community needs, there 
should be some form of educational survey 
to determine what the needs are and from 
time to time such a survey should be re- 
sorted to in order to learn how fully the 
schools are meeting the community needs. 
It may be that teachers can be utilized for 
conducting such a survey as is suggested, 
and if so there would be established a new 
relation between teachers and business men. 
If such a relation as is here mentioned were 
established, there would be a great service 
of the school to the business community and 
a corresponding service of the business 
community to the school. Such a relation 
would raise at once the level of commercial 
and industrial life and would make educa- 
tion more practical. Woe betide the day 
when business does not mean more than sel- 
fishily “playing the game,” when business 
men cannot find in their calling some more 
exalted end than merely the amassing ot 
wealth! Commercial education holds the 
key to the future industrial and commercial 
development of America. 

And, finally, commercial education is of 
interest from the broader outlook which 
has been opened to our own country due to 
the great World War of which we have 
now become a part. After studied and de- 
termined effort to keep out of the war, 
America has been forced to take a hand in 
the great world struggle. It is not too 
much to say that our country has become 
a part of international movements. The 
nation has been “ internationalized.” We 
sometimes rub our eyes at what has hap- 
pened and is happening, but education can- 
not neglect to take the new situation in 
which America is placed into account. 
Commercial education should become and 
remain an increasingly important agency in 
preparing the Americans of the future for 
meeting the larger obligations to which they 
are called. 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, who was to discuss 
“The New National Law for Vocational 
Education, the Smith-Hughes Act,” could 
not be present at this time. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, then 
addressed the Association upon 


SOME PRESSING PROBLEMS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In these times, 
trains as well as speakers do not run on 
schedule time; but if your patience will last 
a little longer I hope to show you that the 
Pennsylvania Limited can still reach the 
terminal station on schedule time. Last 
winter we won a great victory at Harris- 
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burg. If we are not careful, this year that 
victory will be turned into an ignominious 
defeat. 

In the not distant future three members 
of the Pennsylvania Retirement Board are 
to be elected by the votes of from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand teachers. In an 
election on so great a scale there is danger 
of engendering animosities which may de- 
feat at the next session of the legislature 
the appropriation that will be necessary to 
make our Teachers’ Retirement Fund or 
plan effective. In day-dreams I have been 
thinking and talking of the splendid results 
we are going to have when the Teachers’ 
Association and the Teachers’ League shall 
be united either by affiliation or by amalga- 
mation. But in the latest of these dreams, 
my son from the West told me of an Irish 
friend of his who was in the habit of boast- 
ing that he has had but one quarrel with 
his wife during the whole of their life; the 
quarrel began in the morning after their 
wedding day and has been continuous since. 
One day when the cat and the dog were 
lying peacefully by the fire-place he said 
to his wife “See how peaceful these two 
can abide around the same hearth; why 
can’t we?” The wife replied “Tie them 
together and see how they will fight.” If 
tying together two organizations will cause 
them to fight, I say let them abide as sep- 
arate organizations for a year or two 
longer until we have won out on this ap- 
propriation which is needed to make the 
Teachers’ Retirement plan effective. If we 
can unite them, all right; if we can’t let us 
get them to work harmoniously during the 
coming year. Let me offer this suggestion: 
At present there are no candidates nomi- 
nated. If the election were to take place 
to-day the votes would be scattered on mul- 
titudinous candidates. Would it not be 
wise for the President of the Association 
to appoint a Committee of three to meet a 
similar Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ League and let these 
nominate candidates to be voted for on the 
Retirement Board, either three or six. Of 
course on any ballot that we shall prepare, 
we who now constitute the Retirement 
Board, there will be space left so that any- 
body can vote for three candidates of his 
own choice regardless of who may be nomi- 
nated in case my suggestion is accepted. 

In the next place, I cannot refrain from 
referring to a change that has taken place 
in the attitude of the Federal Government 
toward the public schools. Several years 
ago the Secretary of the Interior, with 
whose Department the Bureau of Education 
is connected made a severe criticism of the 
public schools; but the Federal Government 
discovered that the public school was the 
most efficient agency for reaching every 
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home in the land. I get letters from Wash- 
ington praising the work that the teachers 
of Pennsylvania are doing in supporting 
the Federal Government. We are hardly 
through with one problem before a new one 
confronts us. My idea has been that it is 
the duty of the school to support the Fed- 
eral Government in all it is trying to 
achieve for humanity. 

The other day the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington requested the 
schools to help in the making of an agri- 
cultural survey of conditions on the farm. 
The Committee will meet on Saturday of 
next week in the State Capitol to formulate 
plans for such a survey. It may not be 
known that the Medical Council of Penn- 
sylvania started a movement which finally 
induced the Federal Government to let 
students of medicine go home on furlough 
to finish their medical education, and the 
Dental Council has secured for the students 
of dentistry a similar furlough that they 
may complete their education. From all 
over the land there comes the cry of a 
scarcity of laborers on the farm and as a 
result of this survey it may be that the Fed- 
eral Government will see its way clear to 
send farmers’ sons back to the farms on 
furloughs. When the plans are formulated 
I expect to be able to count on the Super- 
intendents for help in the making of this 
agricultural survey. The greatest problem 
is Vocational Education. This may be dis- 
cussed on the last day. Another problem 
is the thrift problem. I think the plan 
adopted by the Government will prove an 
incentive to saving. When they asked me 
to put literature in the ten thousand rural 
schools of Pennsylvania before Christmas 
I had to say I couldn’t ask the County 
Superintendents to accomplish impossibili- 
ties. 

There are Junior Red Cross Chapters to 
be organized. I could easily write a letter 
ordering this to be done; that would mean 
very little. The Junior Red Cross must 
back up the boys in the trenches. We can 
teach our pupils to sing patriotic songs, to 
make patriotic speeches; that is good for 
their education. It will not help the boys 
in the trenches very much. I have ap- 
pointed a Committee at the suggestion of 
some friends who are to work out a prac- 
tical scheme under which the Junior Red 
Cross shall solve this problem. 

I told several of our Institutes, of a shock 
I received at one of our Pennsylvania col- 
leges. It was not an electric shock, I 
wasn’t in the electric department. It was 
from a passage of Scripture. I will quote 
it as it was quoted by a Professor of New 
York: “In that day there shall be an high- 
way out of England into Germany, and the 
German shall come into England, and the 
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Englishman shall come into Germany, and 
Germany shall serve with the English; in 
that day shall the United States be the 
third, even with England and Germany; 
when the Lord shall say: Blessed be Eng- 
land my people, and Germany the work of 
my hands, and the United States mine in- 
heritance.” How do you like that? My 
grandfather put certain things in my heart 
back in my native county of Berks that will 
make it impossible for me ever to say that 
the United States will be third after Eng- 
land and Germany. When I enjoyed the 
tutelage of the great University of Leipsic 
and sat in the lecture room with the King 
of Saxony, somehow I couldn’t feel right 
towards that King. No matter whether I 
was under the protection of the single eagle 
or the double eagle or the tri-color or the 
union jack, the Stars and Stripes were al- 
ways first in my affections. The Professor 
who quoted the passage of Scripture didn’t 
tell where it was found, but when I got to 
the house it didn’t take five minutes to find 
it. Read the 19th chapter of Isaiah from 
beginning to end; you will find that the last 
three verses of that chapter were the verses 
which he quoted: “In that day shall there 
be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, and 
the Assyrian shall come into Egypt and the 
Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyptian 
shall serve with the Assyrian. In that day 
shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst 
of the land; whom the Lord of hosts shall 
bless saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work of my hands and 
Israel mine inheritance.” It was the hope 
of the old Prophet that a day should come 
when Egypt and Assyria, two nations con- 
tending for the domination of the world, 
should unite with Israel in blessing the 
children of men. 

That spirit of Isaiah is the Spirit of the 
Red Cross, for the Red Cross seeks to bind 
up the wounds of the soldier no matter 
on what side he has been fighting; and I 
believe that the Red Cross is going to be 
one of the agencies that will make a uni- 
versal peace possible when the nations now 
at war shall have made their treaty of 
peace. 

Dr. J. George Becht, from a special com- 
mittee, presented their report upon “ The 
Place of Physical Education in the Schools 
and Suggestions Concerning a Course for 
Different Types of Schools.” 


REPORT ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The Pennsylvania School Code in pre- 
scribing the course of study for the schools 
makes mandatory the teaching of certain 
branches of study and then adds, “and such 
other branches including physical training 
as the Board of Directors with the approval 
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of the proper Superintendent of Schools 
may prescribe; provided that in all school 
districts of the first class physical training 
shall be carried on as part of the regular 
course of study in the public schools.” 

A special requirement is made with ref- 
erence to physiology and hygiene, attention 
being particularly directed to the “ effect 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcot- 
ics upon the human system; and which shall 
also include special reference to tubercu- 
losis and its prevention.” These subjects 
are to be studied as regular branches by all 
pupils in all departments of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth and in all in- 
stitutions supported wholly or in part by 
money from this Commonwealth. 

The Code also provides for compulsory 
medical inspection of all the pupils of the 
public schools in school districts of the first 
and second classes, and makes it optional in 
districts of the third and fourth classes. 

Furthermore, the State Board of Educa- 
tion is empowered to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the sanitary equipment and 
inspection of school buildings, and to take 
such other action as it may deem necessary 
and expedient to promote the physical and 
moral welfare of the children in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

In these quotations made from the law, 
it will be seen that there are adequate gen- 
eral powers to inaugurate a definite and 
specific programme of physical education 
for every pupil in the public schools. But 
while there are these general powers cov- 
ering specific phases, there has never been, 
except in a limited number of districts, a 
general recognition of the importance of 
physical training in all that it implies. 
There has been great diversity of opinion 


' with reference to controlling ideas in phys- 


ical education and complete lack of agree- 
ment regarding material or method of in- 
struction. : 
Physical Education is not a new thing. 
Da Feltra (1378-1446), who was consid- 
ered the first school master of the renais- 
sance, introduced into his school at Mantua 
dancing, riding, swimming, wrestling, run- 
ning, jumping and archery. There appears 
to be no record of any other school adopt- 
ing a similar course of training until Base- 
dow opened his school in Dessau in 1774. 
Subsequently Comerarius, Comenius, Mon- 
taigne, Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi 
laid considerable stress on the training of 
the body. “The soul will be oppressed if 
not assisted by the body,” says Montaigne, 
and again, “It is not a soul and it is not a 
body we are training up. It is a man; and 
we must not divide him up into two parts.” 
“Keep the body in strength and vigor’ 
says Locke, “so that it may be able to obey 
and execute the orders of the mind. 
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Rousseau says, “In order to learn to think, 
we must exercise our bodies which are the 
instruments of our intelligence.” 

The theories on which physical education 
was based have had wide variations. The 
ultimate purpose in some systems is to 
mechanize the body, to emphasize the ana- 
tomical rather than the functional side of 
physical education. The tendency in these 
is to develop the body for its own sake. 
This in essence is the German system of 
gymnastics. It was worked out by Jahn 
who is known as the Father of German 
Gymnastics. He was an extreme patriot 
and his desire was to rebuild the bodies of 
the young Germans in order that they might 
withstand the French. His scheme was to 
develop strength of body in the shortest 
possible time. He performed a great serv- 
ice to military Germany but gave little 
heed to the physiology, and practically paid 
no attention to the psychologic needs in the 
education of the young. 

The Swedish system is probably the most 
precise system of movements and exercises 
which the world has known. That system 
was elaborated to meet what Ling and his 
followers designated military, pedagogical, 
medical and esthetic needs. Hoss again the 
emphasis was on anatomy and structure 
rather than upon function which in our 
present-day view we hold to be most im- 
portant. 

It has been pointed out by men who have 
given much study and thought to this sub- 
ject, and who have had opportunities for 
wide observation, that general educators 
have given too little attention to the study 
of physical education. That they have 
observed only its superficial values and 
have generally employed it for its effect on 
the externals of school discipline and school 
management. On the other hand, they tell 
us that a great majority of physical edu- 
cators are not familiar with the general 
principles and tendencies of education. 
They have dealt with physical education as 
a detached problem and reduced it to a 
materialistic plane. 

A rational scheme of physical education 
should first provide for hygienic care. It 
should secure for the pupil through a ra- 
tional distribution of motor activities cer- 
tain health values. Physical education is 
not simply a matter of muscles. It is more 
a matter of the nervous system. It is for 
the sake of mental and moral culture and 
not an end in itself. The fundamental 
basis on which physical training should rest 
is the condition of health. “Good health is 


first wealth,” is no idle aphorism. Every 
teacher ought to be familiar with the gen- 
eral elemental principles that underlie good 
health. This is not an impossible attain- 
ment. 


Any teacher worthy the name can, 
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if he will, make himself a competent, skill- 
ful, tactful diagnostician if he is willing 
to give a very little time to the study of 
the subject. The greatest menace to good 
health is that we do not know what to eat, 
how much we ought to eat, and how we 
ought to eat. Every teacher ought to be 
capable of giving instruction in nutrition 
and dietetics. The National. Government 
some time ago through the Department of 
Agriculture put out a bulletin in which is 
tabulated the caloric or fuel value of nearly 
every food ordinarily eaten. It is possible 
to determine how much energy the human 
uses each day at varying ages and under 
differing conditions of labor and rest. 

A report of the pupils in the New York 
City Schools published within the last ten 
days shows that one-eighth of the children 
are under-nourished, and one-fourth in 
need of medical care of some kind. Many 
of these cases it is said had no connection 
whatever with the high cost of living but 
were the result of ignorance on the part 
of the parents of the fundamental facts of 
dietetics. Commissioner of Health Emer- 
son points out that England, Germany and 
France are suffering enormous increases in 
tuberculosis mainly as the result of the re- 
stricted food supply. Although there is in 
this country a much greater amount of food, 
a similar increase in tuberculosis and other 
diseases may occur here if the public does 
not take a greater interest in the science of 
nutrition. 

Soon after the European War began we 
were greatly disturbed about the matter of 
military training in the public. schools. 
Commissions to study the question were ap- 
pointed in several of the States. Practi- 
cally in all of the States where legislatures 
have been in session since the War opened, 
bills were introduced providing for some 
form of military training. The evident 
purpose was in some way or other to con- 
nect it up with the physical education pro- 
gramme. The Massachusetts Commission 
when it came face to face with the question 
found how widely separated the old-time 
military training was from general physical 
training. It found that there was very lit- 
tle in the usual military drill exercises 
available in the War as waged on the battle 
fields to to-day. There is really none of 
the marching with which in military drill 
we are familiar. Modern warfare does not 
use marching anywhere near the battle 
front now. The Germans used it in their 
mass attacks but they have practically aban- 
doned it. The aeroplane and trench war- 
fare have completely changed the form of 
military attack. Orders are no longer given 
in actual warfare as they once were. Now 
it is the whistle or the telephone or a signal 
clicked on the wire or an order whispered 
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from man to man. It is needless to en- 
large on this phase of the subject. The so- 
called military training either for its direct 
or indirect benefits will not be distinctively 
a school problem. The one thing, however, 
that is apparent and vitally important for 
us to understand is that “war imposes the 
greatest tax on every form of physical 
competency that a man can possess—obedi- 
ence, endurance, the ability to run and to 
run hard, the ability to climb a tree, the 
ability to crouch, to lie down, to listen in- 
tently—all these forms of physical capacity 
that date back to primitive man.” 

Within the past twenty years much 
money has been expended in the construc- 
tion of gymnasiums and their equipment 
with elaborate apparatus. The question has 
been seriously discussed if much of this is 
not a wasteful expenditure of money. After 
all the best gymnasium is God’s great out- 
of-doors. Of course the indoor gymnasium 
has a place as a dressing room, a place for 
dancing, for physical examinations, for cor- 
rective exercises for certain persons whose 
physical endurance is greatly limited; for 
use in inclement weather, even though in 
the latter instance there is no reason why 
the body should not be trained to withstand 
the rigors of cold and rainy weather. 

A physical training programme for a 
Commonwealth, a county. city, or com- 
munity should include a propaganda for 
better health and better health conditions. 
In the form of an outline the topics might 
be suggested as follows: 

1. Health examination of pupils. 

2. Personal health instruction by the 
teacher. 

3. Correction of physical defects under 
the advice of a physician. 

4. Co-operation of teacher with pupils 
and parents. 

5. Co-operation of teachers with doctors, 
dentists and health officers. 

6. Instruction on communicable diseases. 

7. Sanitation of school house and school 
grounds, 

8. Domestic hygiene (food) (cleanli- 
ness). 

9. Community hygiene. 

10. Pupils as “Health inspectors” or 
“ Sanitary officers.” 

11. Complete records of pupils’ standing 
as to health. 

12. Instruction in Health habits. 

Co-ordinate with instruction on the topics 
enumerated, specific practice in physical 
exercises. 

In a recent work published by Dr. 
Stecher, Physical Director of the Philadel- 
phia schools, he gives the aims of physical 
education as: First, to maintain and increase 
health, to develop and increase organic 
strength; and Second, to develop and in- 
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crease skill, courage, determination, pres- 
ence of mind, honesty and other mental and 
moral qualities. According to this view, 
the following types of exercises should be 
employed: 

a. Exercises that develop prompt re- 
sponse to commands (obedience). 

b. Exercises that develop initiative and 
skill (resourcefulness). 

c. Exercises that develop co-operation 
(loyalty, unselfishness). 

d. Exercises that develop determination 
(leadership). 

e. Exercises that develop musculature 
(improved posture). 

Such a programme of exercises takes into 
account two phases of physical training, 
(1) Relief Work. This may take place at 
irregular intervals during the regular 
school season. In the Swiss schools fifteen 
minutes of every hour are given to relief 
work and generally in the open air, unless 
bad weather prevents. If given indoors, 
two or three minutes devoted to relieving 
the restlessness and fatigue will make 
pupils mentally alert and responsive. Re- 
lief periods ought to be a part of the pro- 
gramme in every school. Even the most 
inexperienced and poorly prepared teacher 
can use the exercises adapted for this pur- 
pose. The purpose of this work is to coun- 
teract the evil effects of bad ventilation and 
unhygienic postures. 

(2) Regular Physical Training Work. 
The relief work is temporary. Its effects 
are immediate. The regular work must be 
suited to meet the mental and physical 
needs of the growing child. For this kind 
of work the teacher needs special training. 
Any rational scheme of physical education 
must take into account the nature and ex- 
tent of certain growth periods. In an ex- 
amination of 32,000 school children, it was 
found there was a large number between 
seven and one-half and eight years with di- 
lated hearts and consequent symptoms of 
cardiac impotence such as shortness of 
breath and great liability to fatigue; and a 
further interesting fact was disclosed, 
namely, that while the child of seven fa- 
tigues less readily than the child of six 
which would naturally be expected, yet a 
child of eight fatigues more readily than a 
child of six or seven. The course in phys- 
ical training must therefore be organized 
with exercises appropriate to different ages. 
Three Growth Periods Must be Provided 

For. 

First—Between ages 6 and 9. The es- 
sential factors at this time are exercises 
that incite to growth by animating the or- 
ganic activities such as the breathing and 
the circulation of the blood. Open air ex- 
ercises are best for this period. The exer- 
cise should bring into play the larger mus- 
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cles and should stop short of strain or 
fatigue. Simple games requiring large free 
motions serve the best purposehere. Finely 
differentiated movements and carefully or- 
dered calisthenics are out of place at this 
time. 

Second.—Between 9 and 14, the exercises 
of the first period should be continued, and 
in addition such exercise as to tend to se- 
cure muscular control, poise of body and 
graceful movement of arms and legs. Ex- 
ercises for skill and for a limited amount of 
endurance should also form a part of the 
training of this period. This is above all 
the period for the trainirig of muscular 
quickness. 

Third.—Between 14 and 20. This is by 
far the most important period, for during 
this time weight increases very rapidly, and 
growth in stature is greatly accelerated. 
The new muscular tissue must be organized 
and co-ordinated. Properly arranged phys- 
ical exercises will do this. But of no less 
importance, probably of most importance, 
are the exercises that incite activity in the 
heart and lungs. During this period they 
are most properly responsive to physical ex- 
ercise, but such exercise should always 
stop short of exhaustion. 

It is altogether probable that the next 
session of the legislature will pass a law 
making a “Course in Physical Training” 
a compulsory part of the programme of 
studies in every school in the Common- 
wealth. Such a law will undoubtedly 
specify a minimum amount of time, say 
from two to three hours per week to be 
devoted to this work. But we need not and 
ought not to wait for a legal mandate to 
spur us to action. Many districts have al- 
ready made provision for this. But there 
is as yet no unified state-wide recognition 
as to the importance of this as part of the 
public school curriculum. Never was the 
time more opportune to arouse interest in 
this subject. It is a daily comment among 
the people when our boys return on fur- 
lough from a brief training in the camps: 
“How well they look!” “ What a splendid 
bearing!” “What a wonderful develop- 
ment in a few weeks!” It was only a mat- 
ter of simple substantial food, out-door life 
and regular exercises in posture and move- 
ment. This ought to have a lesson for us. 
Will we heed it? Will we profit by it? 

And shall we not learn that other lesson 
disclosed through the enlistments and the 
selective draft? That there were large 
numbers rejected for physical defects, 
many of which might and ought to have 
been corrected in the earlier years and for 
the correction of some of which the appli- 
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cant was ordered to take special training so 
that he might qualify later? The time 
surely is ripe for a state-wide propaganda 
in this important matter. In this as in 
many other progressive movements the 
teacher holds a strategic position. The pos- 
sibilities wrapped up in a programme of 
physical training for the schools are’ well- 
nigh limitless. Because of this we may not 
readily realize the definite results we could 
wish for. Three things, however, every 
teacher can do. First, the teacher can co- 
operate with the medical inspector and the 
parents in the diagnosis of physical de- 
fects and in employing the simple means at 
hand for the correction of such defects as 
far as possible. 

Second, the teacher can make the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene bear upon 
this subject in a very definite and helpful 
way, especially in habit-formation. And 
Third, the teacher in any school can carry 
on some, at least, of the most elementary 
exercises such as setting-up drills and 
rhythmic movements. No teacher ought to 
do less than this and may do much more. 

The Committee on Physical Training 
made the following recommendation: 


Recommendation. 


In view of the law which authorizes and 
empowers the State Board of Education to 
prescribe rules and regulations to promote 
the physical welfare of the children of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, the 
State Board of Education is requested to 
have prepared through such committee or 
committees or other persons as it may 
deem advisable a suitable course or courses 
of study in physical training for the several 
public schools of this Commonwealth. 

Signed: J. George Becht, Executive Sec- 
retary, State Board of Education; Chas. F. 
Hoban, Superintendent Dunmore Schools; 
and R. T. Adams, Superintendent Warren 
Schools. 


In order to learn what was being done in 
Pennsylvania in the direction of physical 
education, the Committee sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to the city and district superin- 
tendents of the State. The results here tab- 
ulated do not include such physical train- 
ing as no doubt exists in many of the rural 
school communities. The statistics here- 
with submitted will be of interest and the 
accompanying suggestions will no doubt be 
illuminating as to the status of physical 
training and will also give suggestion as to 
what ought to be done. For obvious rea- 
sons the names of the persons making the 
suggestions and the districts from which 
they come have been omitted. This matter 
will be found in the volume of proceedings. 
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THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS. 


The Junior Red Cross asked the privilege 
of presenting a synopsis of their work to 
the Association. Owing to its importance 
no less than to its timeliness the President 
granted the request. 

Mr. F. Corliss Morgan, Director of the 
Bureau of Junior Membership, Pennsylva- 
nia Division of American Red Cross, read 
this interesting paper: 


On the 24th day of June, 1859, Henri 
Dunant, a Swiss gentleman of means and 
leisure, happened to be in the North of Italy 
and was an eye-witness of the great battle 
when the French and Sardinian armies at 
Solferino drove back the Austrians after a 
most sanguinary contest. The tide of conflict 
carried both victors and vanquished, the pur- 
suers and the pursued, far from the bloody 
field and left in their agony, without nursin 
or help, thousands of the wounded of bot 
armies. Dunant threw all his energies into the 
care of these unfortunates, and under his di- 
rection volunteer workers did much to alle- 
viate the sufferings and save the lives of both 
friend and foe. 

The experience thus gained impressed 
Dunant with the necessity for organizing and 
training in times of peace some association 
capable and ready to care for the sick and 
wounded in time of war and his disinterested 
efforts finally led to the Convention held in 
1864, at Geneva, which adopted the Geneva or 
Red Cross Treaty. This Treaty which was 
afterward in effect re-enacted at the Hague 
Convention, provided for the formation of a 
volunteer society in each country to co- 
operate in time of war with the Military Med- 
ical Service, and that persons so employed 
should be considered neutral and be protected 
by the distinguishing badge of the Red Cross 
upon a white field, the reverse of the arrange- 
ment of the Swiss flag, a tribute to the nation 
which had called the convention. 

In accordance with this plan the American 
National Red Cross has been incorporated by 
Congress to perform the functions of a strictly 
Red Cross Society under the provisions of the 
Geneva Treaty and the Hague Convention, 
and in addition to the discharge of these 
duties, it has been authorized to act in all mat- 
ters of voluntary relief and as a medium of 
communication between the people of the 
United States and their Army and Navy. On 
the entry of the United States into the war, 
it therefore became the duty of the Red 
Cross to actively assist our soldiers, our sail- 
ors and our allies. 

You know how nobly the country responded 
to its call for funds and Mr. Henry P. Davi- 
son, Chairman of the Red Cross War Council, 
is now touring the country telling the public 
how its contributions are being spent for the 
benefit of the men of our army and navy, for 
the help of their families and to bind up the 
wounds of war in the afflicted countries of 
Europe. 

The Red Cross to-day is run as an open 
book; its accounts are audited by the War De- 
partment; it has no secrets; is controlled by 
no faction; its members are the Red Cross. 
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A most interesting report of Red Cross 
activities from the outbreak of war to No- 
vember 1, 1917, has just been published which 
gives a detailed account of work and expendi- 
tures in this country and abroad. Many 
copies of this report are being distributed. to 
the Chapters and any one interested may ob- 
tain a copy from his Chapter Headquarters. 
The Red Cross particularly desires that this 
publication should reach educated and thought- 
ful men and women such as are gathered 
here to-day. 

You are doubtless familiar with the work 
the Red Cross is doing in this country in sup- 
plying the men of the army and navy with 
sweaters, helmets, mufflers, wristlets and com- 
fort kits; in providing for their comfort and 
welfare through Field Directors now on serv- 
ice in 38 National Army cantonments, National 
Guard Mobilization Camps and Naval Sta- 
tions and in establishing a bureau of Civilian 
Relief whereby the services of trained social 
workers will be utilized in giving necessary aid 
and advice to the families of men on service. 

In France Major Grayson Murphy, head of 
the Red Cross Commission to France, has 
been made a member of General Pershing’s 
staff. A gift of 5,000,000 francs has just been 
completed to needy sick and wounded French 
soldiers and needy families of soldiers. The 
Red Cross has under its supervision four 
large military hospitals and is preparing to 
establish another. Its hospital distributing 
service sends supplies to 3,423 French military 
hospitals. It is operating ten canteens at the 
front line in co-operation with the French Red 
Cross, and is preparing to establish twenty 
more. It is operating six canteens at im- 
portant railway centers where 30,000 soldiers 
a day are served, and is planning many more. 
It is providing an artificial limb factory near 
Paris, and special plants for the manufacture 
of splints and nitrous oxide gas. It is caring 
for many thousands of refugees as they are 
turned back over the Swiss or French fron- 
tiers, with their homes destroyed, families 
scattered and absolutely without resources. 
Similar work is likewise being carried on in 
the countries of our other allies, and pro- 
vision has been made for the care of American 
prisoners in Germany. 

If you will read this report you will perhaps 
be surprised to learn how many men whose 
names are known throughout the country as 
leaders in business or in the professions are 
to-day serving the Red Cross in this country 
and abroad—almost without exception, not 
only without salaries, but without even an al- 
lowance for living expenses. 

The aims of our country in participating in 
the great conflict are so unselfish, so noble, so 
altruistic, that the war policy of our Govern- 
ment and the historical and fundamental aims 
of the Red Cross are one and the same—to 
bring relief to the suffering, to loosen the 
chains of bondage, to establish a just and last- 
ing peace for an afflicted world. 

The Red Cross, therefore, is the great vol- 
unteer army of the people of the United 
States, and, working side by side with the 
men in khaki for the successful termination 
of the war, offers to every loyal American— 
man, woman and child—the opportunity of 
service in its ranks. Water cannot rise higher 
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than its source, and the patriotism, the courage 
and the enthusiasm of the American Army 
and Navy will not surpass the patriotism, the 
courage and the enthusiasm of the American 
people from whence they come. A universal 
membership in the Red Cross means a pledge 
of universal service to win the war. 

For convenience of administration in Red 
Cross management, the country is divided into 
thirteen great divisions, each under the super- 
vision of a manager, and its business is di- 
vided among various bureaus corresponding 
with a like organization at Washington. The 
territory of each division is thrown into chap- 
ters, each with a like organization and in many 
cases these chapters have a further sub-divi- 
sion into branches and auxiliaries. The Penn- 
sylvania Division covers the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware and every locality in 
these states is included in the territory of one 
of its 104 Chapters. 

The plan for the organization of the schools 
of the country into auxiliaries of the chapters, 
thus bringing the twenty-two million school 
children of the United States under the ban- 
ner of the Red Cross, has been worked out by 
a number of educators of great prominence, 
the chief part having been taken by Dr. H. N. 
MacCracken, President of Vassar College and 
now National Director of Junior Membership, 
and has had the endorsement of Dr. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Mrs. Bradford, President of the National 
Education Association, and many others of 
equal authority. 

The plan in brief is that each school should 
be an independent auxiliary of the local Red 
Cross Chapter with its Principal as Chairman, 
and having its activities under his direction 
and control. 

The enrollment of the schools as auxiliaries 
is under the control of the School Committees 
of the Chapters, and the Red Cross wants you 
educators to serve on these Committees. The 
only prerequisite to the enrollment of a school 
as a Red Cross Auxiliary is that the school 
should raise a fund equal to twenty-five cents 
for each pupil enrolled, or where this sum is 
prohibitive, that the school should pledge 
itself to some Red Cross activities satisfactory 
to the Chapter School Committee. The fund 
thus raised is to be kept separately and to be 
used in making Red Cross supplies. 

After enrollment the school is granted a 
handsome Certificate of Membership suitable 
for framing, is given the right to have a 
banner and to fly the Red Cross flag, and its 
pupils are each entitled to wear the regular 
membership button. 

It is believed that in many schools hours 
devoted to vocational subjects may, from an 
educational point of view, be profitably em- 
ployed in making articles such as knitted 
goods, childrens’ clothing, knitting needles, 
boxes and many other things useful in Red 
Cross work. 

The National Department of Junior Mem- 
bership, at Washington, has prepared a Man- 
ual of War Relief Activities for schools, 
which specifies many lines of useful work that 
can be followed in the different grades, and 
these Manuals will be distributed as soon as 
the printer can deliver them. You will find 
many valuable suggestions in this Manual, but 
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the Red Cross expects the intelligent co- 
operation and advice of the teachers, and the 
work in the schools is to be entirely under 
their direction and control. 

If there are any who believe that school 
hours should not be devoted to such subjects 
—or that the minds of the pupils should not 
be distracted from their lessons by giving 
them employment out of school hours in Red 
Cross activities—to such I can only say that 
I believe they do not appreciate the gravity 
and importance of present events. There is 
not in this country to-day a banker, a mer- 
chant, a teacher, a doctor, a man of affairs or 
a man of leisure whose life has not been radi- 
cally changed by this war. There is not a 
child in school to-day, no matter how young, 
who—if he live to be a hundred—will not 
have his entire life vitally affected by the re- 
sults of this war. 

If the conflict should last as long as some 
believe it will, many of the lads now under 
your charge will, before it is over, be in the 
midst of the fray, offering their lives that the 
ideals of democracy may survive. Are these 
boys to be enclosed in glass until they take 
their places in the ranks? Are the children of 
the United States so uncertain in temperament, 
so delicately constituted, that they must be 
immured behind impenetrable barriers of 
scolastic isolation while the most significant 
events of-all history are being daily recorded? 

When you tell your pupils of the courage of 
the colonists who resisted the tyranny of a 
stubborn German King and took the field 
against his troops composed in part of Ger- 
man mercenaries, will you not tell them of the 
courage which to-day is leading the descend- 
ants of these colonists to battle for the rights 
of men against that sinister, heartless despot- 
ism which has all but overrun Europe and 
threatens to overwhelm the world? 

When you tell your classes of the four long 
years of bitter struggle to remove the incon- 
gruous blot of slavery from the escutcheon 
of a free people, will you not tell them also 
that to-day their country is sending its sons 
to liberate Belgium, Servia, Rumania and 
part of France from a slavery far more re- 
volting, far more barbarous and far more 
inhuman than ever existed in the States of the 
American Union? And if you do tell them of 
these great events now taking place, will you 
not tell them how they can offer useful serv- 
ice to the cause? 

And let me suggest this thought to you who 
understand so well the psychology of the 
child: Experience in European countries has 
shown a great increase in juvenile delinquency 
since the war began. Give the American boy 
and girl an outlet for their activity in doing 
useful work for their country, and they will 
be fess likly to expend their energy in un- 
worthy actions. 

To prosecute our war of righteousness 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary, the 
Congress has pledged the entire resources of 
our country. It did not exempt the labors, 
the enthusiasm, the patriotism of our twenty- 
two million school children. The Red Cross 
opens to your pupils the opportunity for serv- 
ice. To-day the Red Cross button is the 
badge not only of the humanitarian, but of the 
patriot and there can be no more inspiring 
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sight than the American flag and the flag of 
the Red Cross floating together over an Amer- 
ican School House. It is your privilege to 
encourage the patriotism of your pupils, to 
direct their activity into useful channels, and 
to assist you in making use of such opportuni- 
ties the American Red Cross offers for your 
adoption its plan of Junior Membership. 

In this connection, let me quote a great 
educator who is also the greatest statesman 
of the world to-day. In his Proclamation is- 
sued last September, commending the Red 
Cross — Membership plan, President Wil- 
son said: “I commend to all school teachers 
in the country the simple plan which the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has worked out to provide for 
your co-operation, knowing as I do that school 
children will give their best service under the 
direct guidance and instruction of their teach- 
ers. It not this perhaps the chance for which 
you have been looking to give your time and 
efforts in some measure to meet our national 
needs?” 

He was followed by Assistant County 
Supt. Orton Lowe of Allegheny County, 
who said: 


I am not asking a place on your programme 
this afternoon for the Junior Red Cross be- 
cause Mr. Morgan wants to be heard or be- 
cause I want to be heard, but because the un- 
selfish spirit of the Red Cross itself needs to 
grip the attention and enlist the efforts of 
every school teacher and school child in 
America. The Junior Red Cross is the most 
significant socializing and _ nationalizing 
agency that has yet appeared in our schools. 
Through its appeal to the imagination, when 
the’ needs of the hour stand in bold outline, 
it will easily enlist all the school children of 
all America in a common purpose—that of 
service. It is not only broadly democratic in 
its scope but it is altruistically patriotic in its 
object. Yet out of its work of service in help- 
ing to win the war and free the world from 
the “ menace of a triumphant barbarism” there 
appears its significance as an educational in- 
strumentality. That educational scope can be 
briefly. summarized. 

The Junior Red Cross contemplates an edu- 
cation of both head and hand, as well as that 
of heart through service. It offers a release of 
youthful energy through organized activity. 
All war school service may be done as Junior 
Red Cross work. The member of this or- 
ganization may cultivate a garden or do some 
other productive work and become a producer. 
He may learn to save in food and save in 
earnings and in that way become one who 
conserves. He may lend to the government 
through war-savings stamps and he may give 
outright to the humanitarian work of the 
Senior Red Cross. In short, out of personal 
effort the school child learns to produce, to 
save, and to give. 

A member of the Junior Red Cross who en- 
lists in its varied activities will grow in per- 
sonal health and efficiency. A few years of 
instruction under this organization ought to 
materially improve the physical fitness of 
American youth which the selective draft has 
shown to be altogether too low. Instruction 
in personal hygiene, dietetics, emergencies, etc., 
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may be carried out under the work of the 
Junior Red Cross, and be carried out with- 
out offense. The school man who is oppor- 
tune can do in one year with the Junior Red 
Cross what could not have been done along 
these lines through years of text-book in- 
struction. 

In addition to personal health and efficiency 
the continued work of the Junior Red Cross 
will lead to community betterment. Its team- 
work will tend toward the common good. 
Sanitation, attractive home sites, the land- 
scape beautiful, community singing, and com- 
munity welfare in general will be a more com- 
mon thing when children whose book work 
in school was supplemented by organized 
activities for service have gone out to help 
lead their communities. It must be remem- 
bered that Senior Red Cross work and service 
go on in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. When over a quarter of a century ago 
a great breast of water swept the valley 
where this auditorium now stands and left 
20,000 people either dead or wounded or home- 
less, the American Red Cross was here to offer 
efficient aid. When but a few weeks ago an 
explosion of benzene and T. N. T. shattered 
and burned half of the city of Halifax, the 
American Red Cross had in a little over a day 
two complete hospital outfits on the scene of 
the disaster. When Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers pass to the senior organization service in 
community welfare and relief, be the com- 
munity within or without the nation, will in 
no way be lessened. 

Interest in the world war gives a new life 
and meaning to geography and history as sub- 
jects of information. Outside of war school 
service the first need is to get the facts of the 
war before school children and through them 
to reach the home. If school children and 
men and women knew the facts of the war 
German propaganda would die in a fortnight. 
The Junior Red Cross members need to learn 
truth at the same time that they carry out 
missions of mercy. American school boys, 
many of whom may be enlisted in the army 
before the war ends, need to be armed with 
facts backed by a hopeful courage. German 
tactics, whether military, diplomatic, or social, 
gambles on two traits in its opponents, credul- 
ity and timidity. Espionage and intrigue have 
only been possible because people have been 
credulous, have not known the facts in the 
war, and have been stricken inactive by the 
supposed invincibility of Germany. An opti- 
mistic courage, based on the facts in the case 
and faith in the justice of the Allied cause, 
will kill German propaganda, that sinister 
enemy within our gates. 

The German schools made the people and 
their ideals that have made the war. It was 
the teaching of the schools that produced the 
ugly face that represents what President Wil- 
son has called a “combination of force and 
intrigue without conscience, without honor, 
and without the capacity for covenanted 
peace.” In contrast with this cannot American 
schools in the spirit of the Junior Red Cross 
produce a beneficent face that represents a 
combination of justice and mercy with con- 
science, with honor, and with the capacity for 
covenanted peace? 

Now is the time to enlist the schools. 
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Within a few weeks Allegheny county will 
have nearly 200,000 school children enlisted 
under the banner of the Junior Red Cross. 
The committee named by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Nathan C. Scheaffer will 
soon be ready to report the plan and scope of 
the organization. Before the close of this 
school year every child in the schools of this 
State should be an active and enthusiastic 
Junior Red Cross member. And the 22,000,000 
school children of all the states in the Union 
must be America’s Junior Red Cross. Will 
not our soldiers in the reeking trenches, our 
sailors on the rolling seas, and our aviators 
among the floating clouds, be heartened to 
know that such a volunteer army of school 
children stands back of them? 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, presented to the Association 
a plan by which high schools may enter a 
competition in Public Health work with 
prizes to be awarded. It was approved by 
the body and referred to the High School 
Department. 

President Davis appointed the following 
Committees : 

Resolutions—Wm. M. Davidson, Chair- 
man, Pittsburgh; F. R. Graves, Philadel- 
phia; P. M. Harbold, Millersville, Edward 
Sargent, Meadville, F. E. Shambaugh, 
Harrisburg, H. J. Stockton, Johnstown. 

Auditing —A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown, 
E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon, George A. 
Grim, Nazareth. 

Nominations—T. S. Davis, Altoona, 
William G. Chambers, Pittsburgh; Rhy» 
Powell, Scranton. 

Auditing Permanent Fund.—Addison L. 
Jones, West Chester, Clyde T. Saylor, 
West Chester, A. B. Moyer, Downingtown. 

On Co-operation with League.—R. E. 
Laramy, Easton, Robert C. Shaw, Greens- 
burg, John W. Snoke, Lebanon. 

Local Enrollment Committee.—J. D. Rip- 
ple, G. B. Murdock and W. W. Heck. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 








COMMUNITY SINGING NIGHT. 


Te large audience enjoyed the fine 
program of the evening which was 
given wholly to Music, and mainly in the 
interest of Community Singing. Every- 
body sang “America,” “Old Folks at 
Home” and “Old Black Joe,” two of 
Stephen Collins Foster’s favorite songs, 
from the printed copies that were dis- 
tributed to the audience. The Johnstown 
high school orchestra, under the direction 
of Miss Mary R. Lowman played “ Eileen” 
and the ladies’ chorus of the Fortnightly 
Club followed charmingly with the “ Indian 
Mountain Song” and encore. The Civic 
Chorus, directed by Prof. Charles B. Mar- 
tin, sang from the balcony “ Believe Me if 
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All those Endearing Young Gham 
“Drink to Me Only with "Fina 
Fine chorus singing such as this, 0 
songs that every one at all familiar with 
melody knows and loves, is always appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. Mrs. Marshall Cobb, 
of New York, sang in clear soprano voice 
“The Rosary,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “ Cuckoo,” 
“Somewhere in France,” “Indian Sere- 
nade,” and “ When the Boys Come Home.” 


President Davis, introducing the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. John C. Freund, editor 
of “ Musical America,” New York, who has 
given a lifetime to aiding and encouraging 
Vocal and Instrumental Music in the 
United States, said that he had come with- 
out cost to any one but himself that he 
might aid us in our unique programme of 
Community Music, for which also we owe 
much to Supt. C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, 
and to Superintendent Adee and the lovers 
of music of the City of Johnstown. The 
large audience greeted Mr. Freund with a 
rising vote of thanks for his generous 
courtesy. His address follows, in part: 


THE ISSUE BEFORE US IS MUSIC. 


I am glad to be with the teachers. I have 
always thought there is something intrinsi- 
cally noble in the character of those who take 
up teaching as a life work. They are pioneers 
of civilization, generally not paid as well as a 
good mechanic. I am particularly glad to be 
at Johnstown, where I have learned of the 
fine work being done by local musicians, by 
men like Mr. Charles H. Martin, by business 
men like John C. Ogden. I always learn 
something when I come out. For instance, I 
learned this morning from our good friend 
Hoban, of Dunmore, that nearly all the great 
musicians, singers, players, composers, were 
— in Pennsylvania. I did not know it be- 

ore 

Music! Some think it is just a fad for the 
few, art for art’s sake, to be put on on Sunday 
with your religion and your best clothes, or 
when in a cabaret you are dancing with your 
wife, or somebody else’s wife, or for fashion 
to go to the opera, where jewels and fine 
dresses are displayed. No! Music is for all, 
to make life sweeter and better. Music, the 
great humanizing, civilizing, home-building, 
home-saving power. And, as Commissioner 
of Education Claxton, of Washington, said, 
“After the three rudiments, reading, writing 
and arithmetic, have been‘ acquired, it is the 
greatest force to build up fine, healthy, re- 
sourceful citizens.” 

Do you know that the German soldier car- 
ries in his knapsack three little books—his 
prayer-book, his pay-book and his song-book? 
Perhaps he carries his prayer-book with him 
so that when he approaches St. Peter at the 
gates he may produce a certificate of good 
character. And in these days of strain and 
stress we need music all the more to cheer, to 
comfort, to console! 

So we propose to let those legislators in 
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Washington who would destroy the musical ; fritzki before she can get encouragement; 


life of the people by suspending the musical 
industries as non-essential in time of war, we 
propose to have them understand that we can 
do without pleasure cars, without fine furni- 
ture, without jewelry, without fine clothes, but 
that it is “ Hands off our Music!” 

A word about the local press. I am as- 
tounded to find so little musical advertising in 
the local papers. The profession expects the 
press to chronicle its smallest happenings, but 
makes little or no use of the opportunities 
offered by the press for advertising what they 
have to give the public. How could musicians 
and music teachers hope to succeed if they do 
not advertise, especially locally? 

Education—work—all for what? How many 
people in their daily task, or indeed their daily 
drudgerv, realize that instead of being inde- 
pendent workers they are but slaves—slaves to 
a landlord, slaves to their creditors, get very 
little, and when the day’s work is done and 
the grinding labor over virtually have no home 
life? So the great organizations of capital, 
of labor and brains have come to stay, for 
they will free millions of men who, instead of 
being independent, though in reality slaves, 
would finally see that the great thing to be 
obtained in this life is “leisure”—to be won 
by labor. The leisure to rear a family, to 
know something about the members of it. 
The leisure to cultivate the mind, read a book, 
to hear some music, to go to a picture gallery, 
to be able to go out in the open fields and 
woods. Indeed, what is a large part of the 
world being trained for? To meet a thousand 
wants, one-half of them worthless and most 
of the others half artificial. There is no time 
for anything of the higher life. That is why 
so many of the children “go to the devil” 
while their parents are on the road to what is 
called “success.” What are the lives of most 
people? From home to store, to office, to a 
desk, to a factory, and then back home to rest. 
What for? For another day of the same 
ceaseless, often uninteresting toil. Why, most 
of you know no more of the great pulsating 
life among us than the earthworm in your 
garden knows of the Rocky Mountains! 

Over four years ago Edward Marshall, then 
the distinguished star interviewer of the New 
York Times, came to me. We discussed the 
fake in music and art. I told him then that 
among the reasons that impede progress in 
music and the arts in this country is “the 
fake.” The fake music teacher, with ridicu- 
lous claims of success—won abroad, of course 
—the fake picture dealer, with his endless sup- 
ply of “old masters”; the fake preference for 
everything foreign, not only in music and art, 
but in clothes, furniture, silverware, jewelry. 
The fake idea that you must send your boy or 
girl to Europe—thousands of miles from home 
—to get a musical education, as if there are 
not music schools or music teachers in this 
country of sufficient competence and expe- 
rience! 

The fake idea that an American singer, 
player, music teacher, must assume an unpro- 
nouncable name before they can have the 
slightest hope of success; that sweet Mary 
Smith must be changed to Sonia Schnickle- 





that handsome Joseph Green must become 
Herr Josef Griinberg before a manager will 
give him a chance; the fake idea that you 
must, in all things, follow the fashion of the 
idle rich, who won’t have a perfume or a 
powder puff, a plaster or a poodle, except it 
comes from Paris—and very often, you know, 
it only comes from Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Now, that interview in the Times started a 
greatmovement. Because of it I was requested 
to speak at a banquet of the Philadelphia mu- 
sicians and teachers. At that banquet I brought 
out the astounding fact that this country 
spends on music in all its forms and on the 
musical industries the enormous sum of six 
hundred millions a year. I came to those 
figures through an investigation of years, for 
before you stands the man who in 1873 had 
the temerity to give this country its first’ mu- 
sical paper in English in New York. What 
did the figures mean? They meant that we 
were then spending more on music than on 
the army and navy—what we are going to 
spend God knows!—and you could throw in 
the great' postal receipts, the butter, apple and 
some other crops, and still you would not have 
your six hundred millions. 

Let me tell you, furthermore, that in the 
four years since, the amount has risen to 
nearer seven hundred millions. Let me add 
that there are between two and a half to three 
million people to-day in this country earning 
their bread in the musical world and in the 
musical industries. That discovery of mine 
brought forth calls to come out and tell the 
story. Since then, whenever I have had the 
opportunity, I have gone out, without fee or 
favor, to tell the story of the rise of music 
and of the musical industries in this country. 
It is indeed a romance. Rt was also a tragedy 
to many of the pioneers now gone. 

During that time I have spoken in over a 
hundred cities, to over a hundred and fif 
thousand people, to over eighty thousand hig 
school children. The propaganda led, step by 
step, to “the Declaration of the Musical Inde- 
pendence of the United States,” in the sense 
that while we owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Europe the time has come - ‘hen, just as we 
declared first our political, cer commercial, 
industrial and finally financial independence— 
for we now lend money to Europe where we 
used to borrow it—so the time had come for 
us to declare our artistic, and indeed musical 
independence, to have a mind of our own, to 
realize that we are able to stand on our own 
feet, encourage our own musicians, teachers, 
solely on their merits, give them credit for 
their work, and not be obsessed with an insane 
prejudice for everything foreign in music, re- 
gardless of merit, and with the more unjust 
and insane prejudice against everything and 
everybody American in music—regardless of 
merit—which has prevented us from adopting 
the just attitude to our own talent that has 
always been the attitude of the older nations 
in Europe—proud to acknowledge even in the 
smallest village that they had somebody of 
talent, perhaps a musical genius. 

The full address of Mr. Freund will be 
found in the volume of proceedings. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





ae session was opened with prayer by 

Rev. Robert D. Clare, pastor of the 
English Lutheran Church of Johnstown. 

The High School Orchestra played well- 
chosen selections which were warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, Associate School 
Superintendent of Philadelphia, Chairman, 
presented the Report of the Legislative 
Committee with special reference to the 
Teachers’ Retirement bill, as follows: 


PEPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Mr. Chairman and Members of Association: 

Your legislative committee begs to report 
that a number of measures affecting educa- 
tional conditions in Pennsylvania, and there- 
fore of great interest and importance to the 
members of the teaching profession and to 
the public whose interests they serve, were 
before the State legislature this year, and that 
to these measures, notably the bill raising the 
minimum salaries of teachers, your Commit- 
tee gave all the support it was able to render 
This bill, however, seemed to meet with such 
general approval by the members of the leg- 
islature—the campaign of education conducted 
by the Association in past years evidently 
bearing fruit—that little urging on the part 
of your Committee for favorable considera- 
tion was deemed necessary. It, therefore, de- 
termined very early in the year by unanimous 
agreement to concentrate its efforts upon 
furthering the passage of the bill to establish 
a State-wide retirement system for teachers 
which had been prepared under the direction 
of the Joint Committee of the State Teachers 
League and the State Educational Association, 
which was introduced in the legislature by 
Senator Tompkins, and was, therefore, known 
as the Tompkins bill. 

The report of your Committee concerning 
this measure might be summed up in very few 
words,—the bill substantially as proposed by 
the Joint Committee one year ago has been 
enacted into law, and the retirement system, 
therefore, is an accomplished fact, a consum- 
mation that most devoutly has been wished 
for many years. 

A review of the system as thus established 
which was prepared in the first instance at the 
suggestion of the earnest and resourceful 
president of the State Teachers League, Miss 
Glass, and which has been given wide publicity 
throughout the State, has received the re- 
vision necessary to correct certain errors of 
omission and commission that escaped the first 
proof-reading and: as thus reprinted constitutes 
the essential part of this report. It is pre- 
sented herewith for inclusion in the record, 
and a supply is on hand for distribution at the 
close of the meeting. This review attempts 
to set forth in small compass the salient pro- 
visions of the law, and to furnish answers to 
most of the questions that are likely to arise 
concerning the maintenance and operation and 
other details of the system. 

It may be well, however, to direct attention 
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to certain important features of the law and 
to the present status of the system. 

_ First—As originally planned, a teachers’ re- 
tirement system was to have been established. 
In its passage through the legislature, the 
measure was broadened to include within the 
scope of its provisions employes of the public 
schools other than teachers. This inclusion is 
a feature of the law that it is felt we may all 
heartily approve. The attendance officer who 
gets the child to school, the janitor who looks 
after his safety and comfort, and the clerical 
and other employes who attend to supplies and 
other business details, are cogs in the com- 
plex machinery of the educational system that 
are, perhaps, just as essential to its smooth 
and successful operation as are the class 
teachers and other members of the depart- 
ment of instruction. We may, therefore, cor 
dially extend the democratic hand of fellow- 
ship to these other workers in our field and 
welcome their participation in the support and 
in the benefits of the retirement system. The 
system, therefore, should be referred to not 
as a teachers’ pension law, but as a savings 
and retirement fund plan for employes of the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Secondly—The law took effect immediately 
upon its enactment, July 18, 1917; but it pro- 
vides that the operation of the retirement sys- 
tem, as such, shall begin July 1, 1919. This 
means that the retirement board will be con- 
stituted, secretarial, clerical and actuarial serv- 
ice employed, and a system of records and 
accounts established; in general, that the ad- 
ministrative machinery will be organized and 
set in motion as promptly as possible. To do 
all this properly will require time and intelli- 
gent effort, and it is indeed fortunate that the 
date of actual operation of the retirement 
features of the system has been postponed a 
year beyond that at first contemplated. 

The retirement board has been partially or- 
ganized, the Governor having appointed some 
months since Mr. Dimner Beeber to a place 
on that body. Judge Beeber, as he is gener- 
ally spoken of because he has served with dis- 
tinction upon the bench, is an eminent lawyer 
of Philadelphia, a member of the Board of 
Education of that city, and a member of the 
retirement board which administers the local 
retirement system. He is also president of 
the Commonwealth Title and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. He is, therefore, eminently 
well qualified as a man of large affairs and of 
manifest interest and experience in educational 
matters to render a valuable public service in 
the position to which he has thus been called. 
Judge Beeber and the members of the Board, 
ex officio—the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Treasurer—have en- 
gaged the services of an executive secretary, 
and are now in a position to ascertain the 
membership of the retirement association, to 
conduct the election for additional members 
of the retirement board as provided in the 
law, and thereafter to proceed with the col- 
lection of the actuarial data and the prepara- 
tion of the report, to be submitted to the legis- 
lature in January, 1919. In accordance with 
the ‘law, it is upon this report that the appro- 
priations for the several reserve funds to be 
created and maintained by the State in con- 
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nection with the retirement system shall be 
based. 

In conclusion, may we call upon the mem- 
bers of this Association to continue to give to 
the retirement system as thus established the 
same unwavering and effectual support that 
they gave throughout the year to those who 
were charged with the responsibility of its 
formulation and enactment. Indeed, we ad- 
vert with genuine pleasure to the fact that the 
history of this movement in the past few years 
has been that of an adventure in co-operation 
which has amply justified itself,—a co-opera- 
tion that was so hearty and sincere that no one 
seemed to care how the thing be done, or by 
whom the thing be done, so long as the thing 
actually be done. More by accident than by 
design, the Secretary of the Joint Committee 
became the Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee became the Secretary of the Legislative 
Committee. All of the members of the latter 
Committee with one exception were also mem- 
bers of the former committee, and the presi- 
dents of the co-operating associations—the 
Lord High Co-operators ex officio—if they 
may be so denominated without lese-majeste, 
were loyally and constantly and effectively on 
the job. 

Surely this is as it should be. Is not the 
fundamental difference between primitive man 
and his modern successor of true culture most 
strikingly shown in their respective reactions 
in response to what Sumner treats of so enter- 
tainingly as the “aleatory element” in life— 
the element of chance or luck—contingencies 
against which the individual finds himself pow- 
erless; against which primitive man invokes his 
superstitious incantations; but against which 
the modern man, exercising co-operative fore- 
sight and utilizing the resources of scientific 
prevision, so organizes the social complex 
that the contingent ills of life are equably dis- 
tributed, so that what might otherwise be 
“a cruelly shattering calamity for the indi- 
vidual, becomes the easily endurable loss for 
the group”; so that, in short, all are helped 
by each and each by all. Specifically, an ade- 
quate retirement system—and the Pennsyl- 
vania system undoubtedly is such—is a modern 
instance of “the growing appreciation of the 
importance of those mutual responsibilities 
which make for a greater democracy and a 
healthier and a happier, and, may we not even 
add, a holier civilization.” 

With a review of the system hereto ap- 
pended, this report is signed: Oliver P. Corn- 
man, chairman; Elizabeth S. Baker, secretary; 
J. George Becht, T. S. Davis and Raymond W. 
Seis, Legislative Committee. 

Mr. C. R. Dooley, Manager of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
followed, speaking from his experience of 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS, THEIR WORK, AND 
THEIR CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Brief History of Corporation Schools.— 
In 1906 the New York Central Railroad 
Company established systematic training 
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of machinist apprentices at their several 
shops. Class room instruction was pro- 
vided on a schedule of four hours per 
week on company time. Mechanical draw- 
ing and shop mathematics as well as a gen- 
eral discussion of boilers, locomotives and 
other things belonging to the railroad busi- 
ness constituted the class work. Prac- 
tically this same schedule and subject- 
matter is used to-day by a great many dif- 
ferent concerns each adapting it slightly to 
fit the nature of his business. 

A number of concerns took up the matter 
about this time and in 1908 we find a gen- 
eral movement throughout Industry to 
systematically train young men and women 
for various trades and positions. To-day 
such training is found in commercial as well 
as manufacturing concerns and includes 
routine as well as trade subjects. 

In 1913 some thirty or forty concerns 
sent representatives to a convention at 
which they organized the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools for the pur- 
pose of interchanging experiences and as- 
sisting other concerns in the development 
of educational work. To-day the member- 
ship includes approximately 110 company 
members and approximately 150 additional 
individual members. The latter is arranged 
to accommodate persons not identified with 
industrial work but who have interests in 
teaching, such as professional teachers. 
The Association publishes a monthly Bulle- 
tin and has also published five bound vol- 
umes of proceedings of annual meetings. 
Both of these may be had by any one at a 
small cost. A National Headquarters is 
maintained at 15th Street and Irving Place, 
New York City, where Mr. F. C. Hender- 
schott, Executive Secretary, is in charge. 

Object of Corporation Schools—lIt is 
just possible that the original motive back 
of the establishment of systematic training 
was to produce skilled mechanics in shorter 
time. The old process of un-supervised ex- 
perience unquestionably produced a few ex- 
cellent men but, as business grew, the de- 
mand exceeded the supply. It was, how- 
ever, very early recognized that a little 
supervision was due the young men in 
order to give a fair chance at success. So 
all along there has been a very marked note 
of human interest on the part of employers. 

No sooner had systematic instruction 
been started than it was found that the 
apprentices were weak in a clear under- 
standing of such fundamentals as Mathe- 
matics, Drawing, English, knowledge of 
materials and simple Physics, and then al- 
most immediately it was found that such 
information as they had was largely a mat- 
ter of memory, and that few, if any, could 
do original thinking. Those who could 
work a problem when it had been stated 
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could not take a collection of data and 
formulate a statement discriminating be- 
tween the essentials and the non-essentials. 
Therefore, it very soon became the main 
object of the class-room instruction to de- 
velop such characteristics as originality, 
initiative, judgment, resourcefulness, per- 
sonality, enthusiasm, thoroughness, relia- 
bility, etc. In short, to train the mind to 
analyze instead of absorb, and to think in- 
stead of memorize, and of course, to de- 
velop those moral characteristics of integ- 
rity, honesty, co-operation, helpfulness, etc., 
which are recognized as quite as necessary 
to practical success as to spiritual growth. 

Method of Instruction—To accomplish 
these things a few features of the methods 
seem to be fundamental. Bearing in mind 
that the object of a problem is to develop 
capacity to think straight when confronted 
by new conditions, and also bearing in mind 
that possibly the most fascinating feature 
of every-day practical life is the accom- 
plishment of results and not the mere 
knowledge of how results might be accom- 
plished, we have proceeded with class- 
room instruction under the following rules: 

Ask questions which the students can- 
not answer, then provide the facilities for 
them to have experiences enabling them to 
work out the answers. Do not lecture to 
them expecting them to memorize informa- 
tion which they should find out through 
their own efforts. State problems and 
present conditions for solution before giv- 
ing principles of mathematics. The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate: 

I. A problem in calculating the wages of 
a workman based upon his rate of pay and 
the time he puts in might involve the prin- 
ciples of proportion but these principles 
would not be discussed until the problem 
had first been approached from the daily 
experience of the student; also, such a 
problem would be followed by such a ques- 
tion as, What different methods of paying 
workmen are used in our locality? 

2. After working several problems in 
rectangular volume, a round bottomed can 
is presented to the class and the number of 
gallons of oil which it will contain is asked 
for. In the process of solving this problem 
the value of 7 is of course required in 
order to express a round area in square 
measure. At this point, a number of 
“wooden discs are distributed and each mem- 
ber of the class begins experimenting to 
find the relation between the circumference 
and the diameter, for various sizes of discs. 
In this way the value of * is derived not as 
a bit of general information but as a tool 
with which to solve the practical problem 
at hand. 

3. Two times ten, divided by one-third is 
a perfectly good academic problem. In an 
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effort to adapt this problem to industrial 
conditions the professional teacher is likely 
to state it as follows: How many four-inch 
bolts can be made from two ten-foot rods, 
allowing one-sixteenth inch per bolt for 
cut-off and three-quarters of an inch per 
bolt for making the head? The problem 
would be improved by omitting the allow- 
ances for cut-off and head but expecting 
each student to make such allowances from 
his own experience, even though the 
amount of his allowances did not agree with 
the very best practice because of his limited 
experience. The problem could be better 
stated in the words of a Production Clerk 
as follows: We need fifty, four-inch by 
half-inch machine bolts. Write a requisi- 
tion ordering sufficient stock from the 
storeroom to be sent to the blacksmith 
shop. Obviously, there could be a number 
of different answers to this problem, de- 
pending upon the lengths of standard stocks 
on hand, which again would require obser- 
vation and judgment. 

4. In teaching Mechanical Drawing the 
instructor is apt to emphasize the correct 
use of T-square, triangles, and other tools, 
and the art of lettering. Even blueprinting, 
which is only a means of cheap duplication, 
is often confused with the essentials pf 
Drawing. Throughtout the country there 
is a certain reverence paid to blue paper 
and white lines, which in reality may be far 
less of a Mechanical Drawing than a rough 
pencil sketch. A Mechanical Drawing is a 
means of representing solid objects by 
means of flat surface line pictures. The 
arrangement of these pictures on the sheet, 
the tracing of them on thin paper and then 
the blueprint are only parts of the tech- 
nique, whereas the real value in teaching 
Drawing lies in the original idea which the 
student conceives in connection with some 
device and expresses to his instructor by 
means of sketches or drawings. It is this 
conception of drawing as a means of ex- 
pression that should be taught with the ob- 
ject of developing original ideas to be ex- 
pressed. Skill in the technique of accurate 
and beautiful drawings will come with prac- 
tice after leaving the school room. 

5. The subject of pulleys in Physics will 
often be presented as follows: A pulley 
being circular and rotating about its center, 
the pull on the rope on one side must equal 
that on the other side when there is no 
motion, considering no friction. The con- 
dition is exactly the same as a lever of the 
first class, pivoted at its center. There- 
fore, a ten-pound pull on one end of a rope 
passing over a fixed pulley will be required 
to balance a ten-pound weight suspended 
on-the other end. The student is then di- 
rected to go to the laboratory where appa- 
ratus in shelf No. 7 should be used to illus- 
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trate this principle according to laboratory 
instructions No. 10-A. I would suggest 
handling this subject as follows: 

With a single pulley secured to a support 
of some kind what pull in pounds will be 
required to lift a ten-pound weight? 

What pull will be required to lift this 
weight from the floor to the table top? to 
any height? 

What pull will be required to lift a 
fifteen-pound weight? a twenty-pound 
weight ? 

Is this relation between the pull required 
and the weight lifted the same in all cases? 

Could the apparatus be re-arranged so 
that a five-pound pull would lift a ten- 
pound weight? 

How does the use of several pulleys in- 
crease the lifting power of a given pull? 
etc., etc. 

Select your own apparatus, connect it up 
in any way you please, to answer these 
questions, 

The conception of any school, even a 
Trade School, as a place where students 
are shown how to do things and given the 
scientific underlying principles, is not only 
incorrect but little short of criminal, in that 
it not only fails to develop original powers 
but tends to kill that native originality and 
initiative which each student possesses in 
the beginning. Telling is not teaching, and 
information is not education. What the 
world needs most is leadership which can 
be produced only through mental training, 
character building and the development of 
personality. Some care also must be exer- 
cised in giving to each student that training 
which his natural ability and temperament 
demands, 

Co-operation With Public Schools——The 
first encouraging factor in co-operation be- 
tween public schools and Industry lies in 
the fact that both parties are willing and 
anxious to co-operate, realizing that the 
problem is a common one and that each has 
much to learn from the other’s point of 
view. 

Under the existing State Law and Fed- 
eral Law employers prefer not to employ 
persons under sixteen years of age, which 
means that the schools will have them a 
longer time. If these two years between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen are used 
by the schools to perfect a further mental 
training as pointed out above, and not to 
teach routine manual skill, the industries 
will be very much pleased, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are accused of emphasiz- 
ing production. It is true that the scarcity 
of skilled help often drives young boys into 
narrow positions, but after all the scarcest 
man about any factory is he who has capac- 
ity to be a foreman or other executive. 

Co-operation can be had through summer 
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employment of teachers in various indus- 
trial capacities. As a rule, it is not difficult 
for a teacher to obtain employment in some 
line that will provide experience worth 
while to a broader conception of his work 
as a teacher. Our Company has for a num- 
ber of years invited a limited number of 
teachers to spend the summer in the fac- 
tory. Another form of co-operation is sug- 
gested below, somewhat in detail because of 
a new relation between the parties con- 
cerned. 

Casino Technical Night School.—In 1902 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company established a small evening 
school which at that time enrolled less than 
a hundred students with four or five in- 
structors. Last year the total enrollment 
was over eleven hundred students with ap- 
proximately sixty-five instructors. Boys 
and girls, men and women, ranging in ages 
from fourteen to forty are enrolled. The 
main course of instruction is known as the 
Fundamental Principles of Engineering and 
covers a period of four years, nine months 
per year, three nights per week, three hours 
per night. The subjects taught here are 
Mathematics through Trigonometry, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Physics, Chemistry, Me- 
chanics, Steam and Electrical Engineering 
and the fundamentals of Pattern Shop, Ma- 
chine Shop and Foundry practice. The 
backbone of this course may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Physics—a knowledge of Materials 
and Natural Laws. 

2. Mathematics—a tool for analyzing 
conditions, materials, etc. 

3. Drawing and English—a means of 
expressing new ideas. 

In addition to this a Preparatory depart- 
ment, covering a period of two years and 
teaching the main common school branches, 
is provided for those unable to qualify for 
entrance to the Engineering Course. 

Also, a Foreign department kas been 
added covering a period of two years, 
teaching English and simple Arithmetic to 
men unable to enter the Preparatory de- 
partment because of their lack of knowl- 
edge of our language and country. 

A Woman’s department is also operated 
providing instruction in several more or 
less unrelated subjects to meet certain spe- 
cific demands. The Commercial Course in- 
cludes typewriting, shorthand, English, 
arithmetic, and general office practice, cal- 
culated to train an expert stenographer 
rather than to develop a highly expert 
typist, for example, at the expense of gen- 
eral training. Music and Sewing are also 
offered as independent subjects to those 
who want them. 

A small tuition fee is charged each stu- 
dent and until some three years ago the 
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school was about fifty per cent. self-sup- 
porting, the local Industry making up the 
deficit which amounted to several thousand 
dollars each year. As the school grew and 
took on the various activities mentioned 
above, opening its doors to any person re- 
gardless of employment, it became more 
and more a public institution, meeting a 
community need for industrial education. 
Correspondingly, the cost of operation in- 
creased. During the summer. of 1914 an 
arrangement was worked out with a num- 
ber of the local communities whereby they 
would assist the Casino School in propor- 
tion to the students residing in their sev- 
eral districts. At present eight public 
school districts are co-operating, and the 
comments of their representatives who keep 
in touch with our work are most enthu- 
siastic. 

The Casino Technical Night School rep- 
resents the new type of co-operation re- 
ferred to above, namely, the community, 
the local Industry, and the student bearing 
the burden of the expense and responsibil- 
ity jointly. Without doubt, our system of 
public school education through the gram- 
mar grades should be compulsory and free, 
but industrial training in any specific line 
attains a greater degree of success when 
each party interested, including the student 
himself, has to bear his share of the ex- 
pense burden. Our school would fail if it 
could not confine its activity to those stu- 
dents who are ambitious enough to pay a 
small tuition fee and otherwise make a 
sacrifice to get their training. Students 
who do not come of their own enthusiasm 
do not remain long. They do not have to 
Stay unless they want to. But those who 
stay must do good work or discontinue. 
The proof of the wisdom of this policy lies 
in the positions held by the graduates, and 
the attendance record which is approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. in any one term. 

Our State School Code should definitely 
provide for this kind of close co-operation 
between the community, the Industry, and 
the student. 

Conclusion—One of the most essential 
steps to be taken in accomplishing these 
ideals is to reduce the average number of 
students per teacher throughout the public 
schools to not over twenty, and preferably 
to twelve or fifteen. This would mean 
probably doubling the expense of operation 
and therefore doubling the tax levy. But 
all figures available prove that money spent 
for education is not an expense but an in- 
vestment which returns many times its 
value in the increased production and wages 
earned by men who have benefited by the 
more expensive training. I shudder to con- 
template the result of my own children 
going through school in classes of forty or 
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more, and would willingly pay two or three 
times my present tax that they might re- 
ceive more personal attention, knowing that 
in a few years they would earn many times 
the amount I had paid, to say nothing of 
the increased joy they would get out of life 
as a whole. 

The most serious business confronting 
this country to-day is the development of 
brain power, and we are spending the least 
amount of money on it of all of our enter- 
prises. 

Supt. Wm. McAndrew, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City, was 
introduced by President Davis as “the 
livest man he knew in the educational 
work.” He spoke as follows upon the 


EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS THROUGH VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT, 


“The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled. 
The flame that lit the battle wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


“There came a burst of thunder sound, 
The boy—Oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea.” 


These are some of the opening and clos- 
ing words of a sermon in rhyme that graced 
the reading books in the school days of all 
the men and women here present who are 
over fifty years of age. It is a beautiful 
and touching account of heroic sacrifice. 
Louis Casabianca, a French naval officer 
whom we have cause to honor because, with 
Count de Grasse, he helped us in our War 
of Revolution, was in command of a French 
fleet off Aboukir, in Egypt. When he was 
wounded and his ship was on fire he re- 
mained at his post. His ten-year-old son 
refused to leave his father. Both were 
killed by the blowing up of the ship. It 
would be hard to imagine an incident typi- 
fying more nobility, more honor, more 
beautiful filial fidelity than this. 

Yet my recollections involving the poem, 
the recollections of my friends involving it, 
are not, even in a moderate degree sat- 
urated with the nobility of sentiment which 
led our elders to put this famous lyric into 
our readers and into our programmes on 
Friday afternoons. None of us had ever 
seen a deck; none of us ever expected to 
see a war. The world would fight no more. 
Bloodshed belonged to 

“Old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

The heroism of little Casabianca was so 
remote that it scarcely touched us. No 
sooner was the first line of this famous 
poem recited: “The boy stood on the burn- 
ing deck” than a cheap, ridiculous parody 
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popped itself into our thoughts. Instead of 
grandeur there was burlesque. 

There was another story of youthful 
heroism often related in our young days. It 
failed to function in the home of some 
neighbors of ours. I recall Mrs. Bowen 
telling my mother of little Willie coming 
home and saying, “ Mama, when I grow up 
I ain’t goin’ to be a hero.” “Why not, 
Willie dear?” “Because you have to 
stand outdoors all night with your arm in 
the mud while cold water is trickling all 
over you.” 

Perhaps the stories intended to arouse 
moral sentiments within the youthful breast 
were really more impressive for grownups 
than for children. Perhaps they were too 
remote from our own experiences. I do 
recall a lasting moral impression made by 
a jovial Mr. Benson who visited our school. 
He held up his watchchain on which was 
hanging a wrought iron nail around which 
was a golden band. 

“Do you see that nail, boys and girls? 
Jerry Ryan made it.” (This was in the 
old days when machine-made goods were 
not universal). “Jerry Ryan made it, an 
honest blacksmith. Every piece of iron 
that goes out of his shop is tried and tested. 
Why do I carry this nail on my watch- 
chain? I'll tell you. I am a builder by 
trade. One day I went out on a scaffold 
to look up some work ’way up above the 
street. They had piled bricks and mortar 
on it. Too much. When.I stepped on, 
smash! The cross piece gave way. 
grabbed a timber. It swung down like a 
pendulum with me hanging on like the bob 
—and there it hung held by a single nail! 
One of Jerry Ryan’s wrought-iron nails! 
Somebody got a long ladder and put it up 
against the wall. So I got down to earth. 
When they mended the scaffold I had them 
save the nail for me. I took it to the jew- 
eler’s and had him put this gold band on it. 
I had another one mounted as a breast-pin 
for Jerry Ryan’s daughter. When I look 
at this it reminds me to do my work well; 
not to let anything go half done. Look at 
the roof over your head, boys and girls. It 
does not fall upon you; look at these walls, 
they stand because someone was honest to 
his work. When you ride in a wagon you 
depend upon the honest work of someone 
who made the axle, someone who made the 
spokes. When you ride upon the train, the 
honesty and faithfulness of workmen is all 
there is between you and a sudden death. 
Be honest to your work, boys and girls. A 
cheat is the most contemptible of all human 
things. We pity a coward, we have no use 
for a lazy man—but a cheat, all men de- 
spise him and he can only hate himself.” 

Many times within the past five-and-forty 
years the substance of this little speech has 
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come up in my memory. Here was some- 
thing from our own world. Building and 
blacksmithing was going on around us. 
Planks we knew and nails. We were not 
lacking in capacity for hero-worship but 
Aboukir and Holland were too far away. 
Jerry Ryan was no remote possibility but 
an attainable ideal for every one of us. 

The subject of my contribution here and 
the length of it were decided by the prac- 
tical men who framed what is one of the 
most determinate convention programmes 
you could wish any gathering of school 
people to have. I am conscripted to talk 
about thirty minutes and about the declara- 
tion that the schools can be made efficient 
through vocational guidance and placement. 
I don’t know which member of the execu- 
time committee formulated this declaration 
but I can characterize him as the founder 
of the Pratt Institute was wont to de- 
scribe anyone whom he wished to compli- 
ment. He would say: “ There’s a sensible 
man; he thinks as I do.” Charles Pratt 
founded that great school upon no theoret- 
ical consideration but upon the actual pub- 
lic demand. He started with no course of 
study but announced that on a given date 
students for the Pratt Institute would be 
enrolled. When the stated night came he 
sat at a table with his secretary and re- 
ceived the applicants one by one. 

“Well, my son,” he said to the first en- 
quirer, “ What would you like to do?” 

“T’d like to learn electric wiring.” 

“Very good,” said Charles Pratt, “ Mr. 
Heffley, put this young mau in the electric 
wiring class.” 

Up to that moment there had been no 
electric wiring class. But a man had asked 
for it and, presto, there was an electric 
wiring class—and the man was it. So with 
architectural drafting, with sign painting, 
with camp cookery, with bricklaying. The 
thing that determined what the courses of 
the Pratt Institute should be was what the 
world, as vocal through the young men and 
women of Brooklyn, needed and wanted. 
The wonderful vitality of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, of Cooper Union, and of the scores of 
thriving schools which owe their origin to 
those examples, seems to me to spring from 
their contact with this present world of 
ours. 

Anteus, that mighty giant of classic 
times, was invincible so long as he could 
feel the ground. But Hercules held him 
aloft, out of touch with mother earth, and 
strangled him. 

American education, as I have known it, 
has been altogether too much up in the air, 
held by a herculean tradition with hands 
choking the throat of it and throttling it 
almost to death. This education had fed 
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itself on old world ideals that have no place 
in a republic. 

In England about the time of good Queen 
Anne the aristocracy, supported by the 
tillers of the soil and workers at the forge, 
wore great white ruches about the neck; 
they wore cuffs of lace around the wrists. 
The purpose of this was to advertise the 
fact that the wearers did no work; they did 
not sweat. They were gentlemen of leisure. 
For the polish of their minds they affected 
polite learning, belles letters, the refine- 
ments of grammar and rhetoric, fluent quo- 
tation from the classics, elegant oratory, 
genteel composition with the pen. These 
accomplishments constituted the education 
of England. As prosperity smiled upon 
those Europeans who had sought their for- 
tunes in the Western World they imported 
from the mother-land fine clothes, fine 
wines and the refined education which ap- 
pertained to the gentleman. 

In the fullness of time and from causes 
quite dissociated from schools and teaching 
the sons of England in America effected a 
political overturn. Ardently and specific- 
ally the people of the new nation repudi- 
ated the system of aristocracy. In the fun- 
damental Declaration on which their new 
government was based they substituted for 
the rule of a privileged class the inalien- 
able rights of man to freedom; in place of 
a distinction between nobility and the com- 
mon people they set up a declaration: of 
equality and brotherhood. So much in 
earnest were the Fathers of the Nation to 
break down aristocracy that they particu- 
larlv forbade the use of titles of distinction. 
They banished the crown, the sceptre, the 
ermine, the star, the garter and all the 
baubles which had served as the outward 
sign of one man’s superiority over another. 

The American education I have known 
has never purged itself of those old-world 
attificialities which our Revolution wished 
to cast into the limbo of vain things. In 
the ranks of those who direct our school- 
ing there seems to be as keen an appetite 
for titles of distinction as ever cursed the 
snobs across the sea. We flaunt our A.B.’s, 
A.M.’s and double L D’s in the face of a 
bewildered democracy. On ceremonial 
days our educational peerage strut in silken 
robes slashed with scarlet and gold beneath 
a ludicrous confection on the head, in order 
that by this academic millinery, these child- 
ish gew-gaws, they may be distinguished 
from the common citizen. Before applaud- 
ing audiences of their kind these high 
priests of culture descant upon “the aris- 
tocracy of learning,” “the patriciate of 
brains,” “the survival of the fittest,” “the 
superiority of scholarship.” This school 
snobbery percolates down into the lower 


strata of the learned. In our high school 
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we made loud noises on the streets and in 
public places to call attention to ourselves 
by shouting: 
“Who are we? Who are we? 
We are the class of 83!” 


With apparently no concern the mana- 
gers of our high school accepted payment 
from the taxpayers of the entire community 
and maintained an institution which at- 
tracted and held a pitiful one per cent. of 
the youth of high school age. Our masters 
were not ashamed of the aristocratic atmos- 
phere. They were glad of it. They re- 
peated the old-world formula linking “ gen- 
tlemen” and “scholars.” They told us we 
were not the common run but leaders. We 
were to have rule over our fellowmen. 
Over the stage was a motto: the words of 
the meanest aristocrat that ever lived, Lord 
Bacon: “ Knowledge is Power.” 

Dearly beloved, when we think of an 
education developed in the reign of Queen 
Anne to ornament an aristocracy, when we 
see it foisted upon a democracy the vast 
majority of whose people have to work for 
a living, the utter absurdity of it appals us. 

For American children the standard 
school system as I have known it was mis- 
conceived and has been wofully misdirected. 
It has centred too much upon the leisure 
of a class which does not and should not 
exist in America. Its good effect upon the 
leisure of our people has never been proved. 
So far as I can see it, the effect is nil. 
It has claimed devotion to. scholarship, 
while the scholarship which the schools 
purported to foster seems to have declined 
as schools have increased. It has clung 
to inconsequential exercises in grammar 
and language and mathematics and science 
which exist hardly anywhere out of school. 
In spite of all its boasts and claims it 
seems to me that it has unfitted as many 
persons for a happy life as it has fitted. 
Entrusted with the most noble of all tasks, 
the preparation of a race for a superior 
service in the future, it has clung to so 
many outworn ideals of the past as to have 
become inert, sodden, water-logged. 

No heroic poem of filial devotion seems 
able to inspire me with a desire to stand 
upon the deck of the old hulk any longer. 
I know my alma mater was carried below, 
weak and wounded, but, dear old grand- 
mother, she’s dead. It is no place for me. 
To pull the old ropes and trim the old sails 
in face of the supreme demands of the 
times is as futile and as trivial as it would 
be to stand upon a burning deck eating pea- 
nuts. , 

The schools are supported for the pur- 
pose of securing to the citizen, life, liberty 
and.the pursuit of happiness. If they main- 
tain a system based upon the idea of sup- 
plying gentlemen with those leisure accome 
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plishments which mark them off from lower 
classes, the school men will entitle them- 
selves to be called a pack of grafters mis- 
using the funds of the whole public which 
supports them. 

An entire reconstruction of school policy 
is indicated by the overturn of 1776. What 
the English gentleman of Queen Anne’s 
court wanted to be, has little to do with the 
case. What the American citizen ought to 
be is the sole ideal which should concern 
you and me as managers of séhools. 
Analyze him into his superiorities. For- 
get school and school subjects for they 
warp and narrow the concept. The Amer- 
ican citizen must give himself to public 
service. The boys this year in the high 
school, next year must fight. The girls 
now in the high school, next year must 
work in places usually filled by men. Re- 
pellent beyond measure as this idea is to 
the principles of your lifetime up to this 
present year, you must now make yourself 
see in it an influence of supreme efficiency 
in turning education into direct service to 
the country. National worth has always 
been the theoretical basis of tax-sunported 
schools. The remoteness of the duty of 
public service has been the weakness of 
public schooling. “Knowledge is power” 
has meant personal power, selfish power, 
aristocracy. Turning a school into direct 
preparation of its boys and girls for imme- 
diate service to the whole nation is exer- 
cise in personal sacrifice, unselfishness, 
patriotism, democracy. 

Four per cent. of the self-supporting 
people of Pennsylvania are in professions 
and these professions are crowded. There 
are too many doctors, too many lawyers, 
too many ministers. They can’t make a liv- 
ing. Two per cent. could take care of all 
their work. But in many of your towns the 
educational system, in so far as it recog- 
nizes any preparation for life at all, had 
assumed that the professions are to be fol- 
lowed by all the graduates of the schools. 

In Pennsylvania 14 per cent. of the self- 
supporting people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Forty per cent. make their living in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
Eighteen per cent. are at trade and trans- 
portation. Twenty-four per cent. are doing 
domestic service. 

Thus the largest number of Pennsylva- 
nians work with their hands and the small- 
est number are concerned with bookish 
things, so small a number as to be almost 
negligible. If you are charged with the 
upbringing of all these people what do you 
think that you ought to do with them? If 
it should appear that your school concern 
is preponderatingly bookish are there not a 
considerable number of thinking people 
who might reasonably say that your schools 
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are inefficient? Would it not be a conceiv- 
able proposition that the efficiency of your 
schools would be enhanced by aiding in the 
preparation of pupils for those vocations 
which preponderate in Pennsylvania? 

Perhaps a real obstacle to this is in the 
managers of schools. Perhaps they like to 
parse and analyze, perhaps they like to give 
the boundaries of Bolivia, perhaps they ad- 
mire the ablative absolute and the useless 
manipulations of + and gz. Perhaps there 
are teachers in the schools that want to 
wear the lace ruffles of learning and to 
imply that the white collar occupation is 
superior to the job of the overalls, Per- 
haps they have participated in the unpa- 
triotic business of educating young folks 
into discontent with the country and small 
town and driving them to the unhappiness 
of cities. The war is threatening the call- 
ing of such teachers as these. By rise in 
the price of necessities the war is cutting 
the salaries of the school people in half. 
In efforts to restore their wages to former 
purchasing power the teachers are meeting 
with what seems to be the assumption that 
the style of education we have been giving 
is a luxury, a service that can be afforded 
only in prosperity. As a war measure the 
proposal to cut the highest salaries 30 per 
cent., the medium salaries 20 per cent., the 
lowest salaries 10 per cent., can best be 
prevented by demonstrating the value of 
the education given. What the world 
wants it will pay for. It does want par- 
ticipants in manufactures and mechanical 
pursuits. If I cannot forego my grammar 
and composition in favor of a basal dex- 
terity with tools and a knowledge of the 
elements of machinery and of the nature 
of material I may find my occupation gone. 

Whether the teacher is interested in vo- 
cations or not the children are. In reports 
upon attention and interest of groups of 
boys and girls followed by an observer 
from one class to another we find such 
curious facts as this: Interest and attention 
in grammar class, 12 per cent.; in sewing- 
room, 95 per cent.; in shop, 100 per cent. 

Yesterday Miss Leonore Tower in 
charge of the children’s department in the 
great public library of New York told me 
that the call for books on mechanical sub- 
jects, on manufactures, is greater than the 
library can fill. A buyer for a great toy 
house told me that the sale of kits of tools, 
of constructive toys like “ Mechano,” minia- 
ture structural steel, is making fortunes for 
the manufacturers. Why pull against this 
natural and healthy stream? 

Why must we have learned our trade 
upon the bases of Latin, Greek and abstract 
mathematics, on ancient history, on literary 
niceties which no longer influence our civ- 
ilization, attempt to persuade ourselves that 
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what we can do best is the thing the world 
needs most? Our children need to know 
what the man of the 20th century is doing. 
There is no more fascinating or instructive 
knowledge known to me than the facts of 
employment. What does the tube mill do? 
What are the tubes made of? What do 
they cost? What do the men that make 
them have to know? How much are they 
paid for it? So with the making of hats 
and with all the industrial processes within 
a reasonable radius of the school. Perhaps 
you know teachers upon whom a require- 
ments like this will come as a resurrection 
trump. Old Austin George used to say: “Any 
teacher who has taught a grade three times 
in succession needs a change. One who 
has taught the same grade four times in 
succession needs a hearse.” 

There are no books, you say, for the 
children to use in a study like this. There 
is Mr. Puffer’s wonderful little volume on 
“Vocational Guidance.” But the very 
scarcity of books is in itself a benefit, for 
the lack of them conduces to a return of the 
real conversational method of teaching 
with life and vivacity which we had known 
long since and lost awhile. 

Vitality, modernity, efficiency has come 
in gratifying degree to every school that I 
have known which has come into touch 
with the work-a-day world. I saw a boy at 
one of the benches of a vocational school 
who had dropped out of the traditional in- 
stitution nearby. “ Why did you change?” 
I asked him. His answer has enough 
philosophy in it for 96 per cent of Pennsyl- 
vanians: “Sompn’ doin’.” In another 
school I heard a lesson on a set of blanks 
used by different firms in deciding whether 
or not to employ applicants for positions. 
“Have you ever heard,” ran one of the 
questions, “that the applicant has been sus- 
pected of dishonorable conduct?” 

Look at the difference between school 
and business. A teacher must more than 
hear that someone has been suspected, she 
must catch him at it. But here, in black 
and white on a business document is a 
sermon on honesty that can be made more 
efficient in a school than an hour of preach- 
ment and lecturing. That school has sub- 
stituted for many of its phrases describing 
conduct the words of these application 
blanks, The placement teacher has charge 
of the conduct records and enters the com- 
plaints of teachers on the pupil’s recommen- 
dation'card. She notifies the offender that 
his record isn’t clear. He comes and sput- 
ters about the teacher who marked him 
down, “That’s too bad,” says the place- 
ment teacher. “ What am I to do?” pro- 
tests the boy. “ Why, don’t you know? In 
business if you get in wrong with your boss 
it’s up to you, not to him, to get right with 
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him. When Miss Smith asks to have your 
record made right I'll make it right. That’s 
business.” 

I see my thirtieth minute coming dancing 
down the afternoon so let us tie the fag 
ends of these words together. Our school 
system is the agency, as Thorndike says, 
for changing a boy from what he is to what 
he ought to be. What he ought to be our 
American theory says is the best citizen we 
know how to make. That means a man 
able and desirous of devoting himself to 
the common good, in the future, not in the 
past; a working man, not a gentleman of 
leisure. The old standard, literary type of 
schooling, I think, has failed and must fail 
to produce this type of citizen. The eco- 
nomic crisis of the war ‘will make the 
human wastage our schools have been re- 
sponsible for so seriously felt that we shall 
be forced to abandon our Queen Anne pat- 
tern of education. 

The most promising idea in sight is to 
give our schools a more direct vocational 
aim. Ninety-six per cent. of our children 
will earn their living in manufacturing, in 
mechanical work, in agriculture, in domestic 
service, in trade and transportation. It is 
absurd to maintain a school system based 
on the professions of four per cent. which 
ought to be two per cent., or upon an un- 
productive leisure of all the people. 

More direct preparation for life is nec- 
essary. More time must be spent to fa- 
miliarize both boys and girls with the use 
of tools, the construction of machines, the 
mastery of materials. This can’t be left to 
teachers to take up incidentally. Vocational 
guidance must be planned, organized, re- 
quired, and the teacher tested in it. 

The training of manhood, of character, 
of citizenship, of patriotism, must not suf- 
fer. Increase of attention to the real 
WORK of the world affords a more effi- 
cient basis for the teaching of honesty, 
freedom, patriotism and manhood than our 
old standard system possesses. In schools 
on the new plan the children are more in- 
terested and are being better educated. 

We school people regret to see our old 
system undermined. But we should be 
ashamed to stand behind our embankment 
of tradition, custom and obstinacy, holding 
our arms in crevices to keep back the flood 
which ought to be let in upon a parched 
and hungry land. 

The Combined Glee Clubs of the Johns- 
town High School sang, and were heartily 
encored, after which Rev. John McDowell, 
Pastor Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland,—and a for- 
mer pastor of the church with which Presi- 
dent Davis is associated—now doing 
yeoman service in the camps and canton- 
ments, addressed the Association upon the 
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“ Responsibility of the Schools for the De- 
velopment of Christian Character for 
World Leadership.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Before I begin my speech to-day I ought 
to make a confession. Leaving Washing- 
ton, I happened to tell one of my friends 
that I was coming here to Johnstown to 
talk before the State Educational Associa- 
tion. He said with enthusiasm, “I con- 
gratulate you, you will find that a model 
Association.” I was tempted to telegraph 
them I couldn’t come, not wishing to ad- 
dress a “model” Association, for the 
definition of the word “model” I find to be 
“a small portion of the real thing.” If I 
don’t call you a model Association, it is 
because I believe I am talking to a real As- 
sociation, the real thing in our American 
life to-day—the representatives of the pub- 
lic schools. Let me call attention to one or 
two things. I am thinking more than I 
have ever thought before; men are thinking 
everywhere. Men are thinking in different 
terms in these latter days, as has been said 
by my friend from New York in his ad- 
dress. It is a great thing to have a message 
like this, when we can be freed from the 
old moorings that have tied us down. Men 
are thinking to-day in world terms; no 
longer in local terms, no longer in national 
terms. The only man living to-day in full 
life is the man who is giving his fellow man 
the benefit of thinking in full life. The 
topic of “ The Responsibility of the School 
for the Development of Character for 
World Leadership, not for national life, not 
for our own American life, not for some 
particular propaganda in which we are in- 
terested, but for World Leadership,” is the 
most timely topic I can imagine. 

en we come to think of the World 
Problem facing us to-day—what is it? Our 
President defined half of it when he said 
“We are fighting to make the world a safe 
place for democracy.” That takes the 
heart of every one of us, and wins our 
allegiance. It is a great thing to make the 
World a safe place for democracy. As I 
go from camp to camp and look at the men 
who are going to carry for us our deter- 
mination to win this war I am convinced 
that that phrase means more than mere 
words in the lives of those men represent- 
ing us to-day on land and sea. Great as 
this problem is, it is not the whole. There 
is another side. It is this. Not only a safe 
place for democracy, but to make democ- 
racy safe for the world. When we face a 
situation like that in Russia we begin to 
realize the importance of making democ- 
racy safe for the world. You can make 
democracy unsafe. Unless we have our 
eyes open for the best it may not be safe 
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for the world. Every association, every 
organization, every society to-day must 
back up this government, the Army and 
Navy. While our men are putting over 
this great test, those of us at home should 
be at work, not only to back them up, but 
to lay the foundations safe and sound for 
democracy, to “make democracy safe for 
the world.” This is our problem. No in- 
stitution is more directly responsible than 
the institution which you represent to-day, 
the public school of America. We are 
thinking not only of our problem, but of its 
solution. It depends on a good many 
things. I have come to believe that the 
primary factor in making it safe is Leader- 
ship. Wherever democracy has gone 
astray, it has been through unwise, ineffi- 
cient, selfish leadership. I make that state- 
ment thoughtfully. No one can help mak- 
ing a statement of that kind thoughtfully 
when he faces a condition like that of to- 
day. If our problem is to make democracy 
safe for the world, then it is our duty to 
provide a leadership for democracy. The 
Church has its part and a large part. The 
Home has its part and a large part. After 
all the larger responsibility in many ways 
for providing a safe, adequate and efficient 
leadership lies with the public school. 
Here is where we get at the heart of the 
people, teaching the source of our life, the 
men and women of the future. If they are 
not right in their heart, thoughts and spirit, 
leadership will not be right; and if leader- 
ship is not right, democracy may prove a 
curse rather than a blessing. If our prob- 
lem is to make democracy safe, it depends 
on the leadership of men and women who 
no longer think in terms of self but of the 
whole world. Can we have men and women 
of that type of leadership? All will de- 
pend on that. What are the possibilities? 
There is the Pagan ideal, which may be 
summed up in one word, Self-indulgence. 
The time has come when the knife ought 
to be applied to the Pagan ideal. It ought 
to be cut out of our modern civilization, I 
saw some of that in camp when men had to 
face things never faced before. It is not 
only in the camps that you find this Pagan 
ideal, “ Self-indulgence,” but outside as 
well. The second is the old Roman ideal, 
which may be summed up in one word, 
Self-aggrandizement—getting all out of 
life and keeping all you get. The third 
ideal is Self-comfort, embodied in that old 
cry that has misled so many, “ Knowledge 
is power”—and all that goes with it. It 
may be, it may not be so. We cannot af- 
ford to dedicate our schools to any one of 
these ideals. 

The fourth is the Christian ideal; no 
longer letting men believe that self-aggran- 
dizement is the end of life; no longer let- 
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ting men believe that mere comfort is suffi- 
cient. This ideal is not Self-indulgence, 
not Self-aggrandizement, not Self-comfort ; 
but Self-sacrifice, the essence of the Chris- 
tian ideal. The safe democracy must be 
based on the Christian ideal; nothing else 
will do. When these boys come back, as 
God grant they may; woe be to us if they 
find our public school and churches have 
not risen. Woe be to us! We need not be 
surprised if they reject our churches and 
our schools. We must here and now, as 
men and women with the direction of these 
great institutions that teach our whole life, 
we must see that they are dedicated in 
every way to the one great ideal of Self- 
sacrifice. 

If this ideal is to be efficient in the 
schools, if it is to find its way into the lives 
of the boys and girls, it must be embodied 
somewhere. This is no time for abstrac- 
tions. We are not talking about some 
speculation in ethics, we are not talking 
for the sake of talking, we are talking to- 
day for the sake of bringing home to our 
hearts that ideal until it becomes incarnate 
in men and women. Hence, you, represent- 
ing the teaching force of the public school, 
are here to-day, in the providence of God, 
to embody in yourselves this greatest of all 
ideals—the only thing that will save our 
leadership, the only thing that will save 
democracy. 

Someone asked me the other day what I 
thought the great everyday factors in our 
human life. I said, I speak as a Minister. 
One of the factors is that of professional- 
ism, going through a routine day by day 
until you lose yourself in your work and 
are no longer a living being, and your stu- 
dents may come to look at you as some 
far away thing, going through the motions 
every day but not going anywhere. I 
went back to my home a little while ago, 
up in the coal regions, and among other 
things I went up into the attic. My mother 
said she thought I hadn’t been there in 
thirty years, that is, in the attic. I saw 
many things there, among them an old 
rocking horse. It took me back to a little 
boy eight years old just before I went into 
the coal breakers, I began my life there. 
This old horse took me back to the time 
when, as a boy at night, I would come home 
and ride it about seventy miles an hour. I 
made it go. I came down stairs and said, 
“Mother, that old horse has given me deep 
suggestion. I have been wondering 
whether I have had a sort of a rocking- 
horse Christianity all these years; going, 
going, but not going anywhere.” That is 
one of the factors to-day—that we should 
be satisfied with the professional view of 
our work, The other is the commercial 








side of our work when we measure our 
work by our salary. 

I come here feeling it an honor to bear 
a message to you and to say to you that a 
leadership based on Christian ideals is a 
leadership that will take more than a com- 
mercial view of it. It is the greatest priv- 
ilege that any man or woman can enjoy, to 
incarnate in yourself this Christian ideal 
out of which will come Christian character, 
and out of Christian character will come 
the solution of our world problem. That 
is what we are after; incarnation of the 
Christian ideals. I wonder if you are 
ready for it. 

In the camp not long ago when the order 
came to “March,” and I went down the 
line to say good-bye to the boys as well as 
I could, as I passed along with a heavy 
heart and a lump in my throat, every now 
and then I would turn away to get up a little 
courage. By and by I got down the whole 
line, and when the command was given 
for every man ready, and then the com- 
mand to march, there went up a cheer that 
would just thrill your heart if you heard 
it. These men were marching to the ideal 
that we are talking about to-day, marching 
there with heart-beat that seemed to say, 
“Thank God! for giving us the privilege.” 

If this is the spirit of our boys, it is the 
only safe basis for leadership, for a leader- 
ship that will make democracy safe for the 
world. I am calling on you, teachers, not 
to dedicate your schools—that is not the 
first thing—first dedicate yourselves to this 
ideal. For, with a teacher dedicated to the 
ideal of self-sacrifice, there will be no ques- 
tion as to what the school will be—it will 
follow. Your boys and girls, if you do this, 
will come to be leaders, no longer thinking 
of self. Out of your schools will come not 
only men of vision but men of conviction. 
There is nothing more needed to-day than 
men and women of conviction. A leader 
without convictions never leads except in 
name. When we get the Christian ideal of 
self-sacrifice we shall have the last great 
quality, the quality of Christian character. 
Whatever men think about Jesus Christ 
and his creed, men of all creeds believe that 
He was the finest embodiment of character 
this world has ever seen. When to-day we 
fill men with this spirit, we have prepared 
for the world men who can lead a democ- 
racy, democracy to its goal, and the goal 
will be a contentment of righteousness, a 
contentment of peace and God. 

The men who led the tank attack at Cam- 
brai were in the High Schools a year ago. 
One boy wrote to his mother and told her 
he was “in the push.” And he said, “ All 
we can do is not enough, God help us to do 
more.” All we have done is not enough, 
God help us now to go back to our schools, 
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to embody in ourselves first of all this Chris- 
tian ideal of Self-sacrifice; it will help us 
to give the one great thing that we ought 
to give to-day, without which everything 
else will be of no avail—to give ourselves 
in service and in sacrifice. 

Do you remember what happened at the 
close of the Japanese naval battle when the 
Russians were dying by hundreds and a 
young officer plunged into the sea to help as 
he could, saying he must help his men or go 
down with them. He did what he could 
and survived the battle. When asked why 
he had thus risked his life, he said quietly, 
“T am a Christian.” This is the quality 
needed by the men and women to-day to 
lead democracy and make it safe for the 
world; men and women who have the in- 
carnation of Him who said: “I have not 
come to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give my life for you.” 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


The President said that as an Association 
we were-highly favored in having with us 
His Excellency the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and it was quite fitting that Dr. 
Corson of Ohio be requested to say a few 
words introducing the Governor. Dr. Cor- 
son responded in his usual happy and mas- 
terful manner. 


TAXATION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: George Philips, 
George Becht, Jack McCaskey, Eli Rapp, 
and all of you, among the saints here, I 
salute you and rejoice to have the joy of a 
few hours’ visit with the old boys and girls 
that I love. The subject which I have been 
asked to discuss seems far remote from the 
things you have heard this afternoon, and 
when I listened to my friend McAndrew 
from New York I got an idea which ex- 
plains something in his life I never before 
knew. I often wondered where he got his 
inspiration to establish that great Washing- 
ton Irving High School, in New York, that 
is almost fine enough to be worthy of Penn- 
sylvania; where they teach cooking, and 
millinery and dress-making and scores of 
other things which point to the vocational 
services of men and women in every work 
in the world. It comes, don’t you see, from 
that old parody of “The boy who stood on 
the burning deck, eating peanuts by the 
peck.” 

I wonder whether you really realize 
that in this great State of Pennsylva- 
nia the Commonwealth’s treasury disburses 
annually, and has been doing so for a num- 
ber of years, substantially thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. This present fiscal year 
and the next it will disburse approximately 
forty millions because of the increased 
revenues of the Commonwealth due to the 
fact that the estates of dead people have 
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been taxed to increase the revenues of the 
Commonwealth. The theory given me by 
the members of the legislature for taxing 
the estates of the dead instead of the prop- 
erty of living corporators, was that the 
dead people couldn’t “ kick.” 

About thirty per cent. of that entire 
revenue is appropriated to school work in 
the Commonwealth, and it was a source of 
gratification to me that in my term of 
office the appropriation to the public schools 
was increased for two years to eighteen 
million dollars. It isn’t enough; because it 
does not adequately supplement the other 
sources of revenue necessary to maintain 
the school system of the Commonwealth. 
But it is a step in the right direction, and 
in due time if we are a wise people and 
assess groups of wealth not now assessed 
in Pennsylvania, but exempted for reasons 
which I have not the time to state, there 
will be plenty of money to supplement the 
local initiative and give the people in Penn- 
sylvania the kind of a school system which 
its Code and its people require. 

Supplementing this annual appropriation 
of State funds is the local tax laid for 
school purposes, made by the school au- 
thorities chosen or appointed for that and 
other purposes. It is that item of your 
school fund which needs to be most care- 
fully revised in the interest of education 
in Pennsylvania. In 1912 there was a Com- 
mission appointed to study the taxation 
system of Pennsylvania and to recommend 
to the Assembly some new form of taxation 
procedure throughout the State. They 
made a careful inquiry; the Secretary of 
that body made an exhaustive study; they 
wrote their report on a typewriter and sub- 
mitted it to the Legislature, and it is still 
there, probably never read by a single mem- 
ber of that body. 

Now, in that report among other things 
this fact is most patent: That until we have 
an equitable and fair method of valuation 
of property in Pennsylvania we cannot 
have a proper system of school taxation in 
Pennsylvania. In some districts property 
assessments are at the salable value, in 
others 80 per cent., and others as low as 50 
per cent. A high assessment does not mean 
a high taxation, neither does a low assess- 
ment mean a low taxation. Where the 
assessment is at market value there has 
been found to be a contented constituency, 
but where the assessment is below the mar- 
ket value there is a discontented constitu- 
ency: and it is infinitely better that you 
have a contented constituency than to have 
the discontent which arises from a high tax 
rate which, after all, is not a high taxation. 

To you, therefore, if you are really con- 
cerned in the matter of caring for the sys- 
tem of education which you represent—as 
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I think you all are, and as I am quite sure 
you ought to be—I wish to make this sug- 
gestion: Appoint a Committee of two with 
your presiding officer, or three of your 
members, not more, and let them confer 
with the men who have had experience in 
the method of taxation in this Common- 
wealth and bring to the attention of the 
people precisely what is needed to put the 
school system of Pennsylvania upon .a 
sound financial basis. You won’t get any- 
where by memorializing your Assemblies 
or listening to the Governor talk about it. 
But you can get somewhere if the Com- 
mittee will confer with some of us who 
can tell you things which probably had bet- 
ter not be said in a large audience! 

There is another part of the school sys- 
tem to which I wish to call your attention 
for a moment. If I rightly recall, there 
are people in this Association who, in 1910 
and 1911, had grave doubts whether or not 
the School Code should be enacted into 
law. I think that was true, and yet I am 
sure you have lived long enough to know— 
what some of us then believed—that no 
more important or beneficial measure has 
been passed in a generation. It has been 
amply justified because in it for the first 
time provision is made for the building of 
a permanent school fund in Pennsylvania, an 
idea which if I rightly recall was urged 
upon the Commission at the beginning by 
one of its members sitting in this room 
this afternoon, Dr. Philips. Now already 
more than three hundred thousand dol- 
lars has come into that fund, and annually 
it will grow until some day the interest 
from that permanent school fund will be 
sufficiently large to help in a substantial 
manner the equalization of the educational 
opportunities of the children of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That fund should be larger to-day than it 
is because all moneys that lie in trust com- 
panies and banking institutions that have 
not been claimed for a reasonable time, 
must be paid over from these depositories 
into this fund. We passed a law two years 
ago which we thought would be sufficiently 
impelling to force that money into the fund. 
The lawyers and the judges are still gnaw- 
ing at the bone, and we don’t know what 
is going to be left when they get through 
with their work. But if that statute is not 
sufficient, then others must be enacted, un- 
til the money now improperly held by oth- 
ers shall revert to the school fund of the 
whole people of Pennsylvania, and we are 
advised that the aggregate of that is many 
millions of dollars. 

You have therefore three things to con- 
sider: First, get a larger percentage of 
State revenues for the schools. Second, re- 
vise local taxation to a more equitable 
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basis. Third, build up your permanent 
school fund. 

I could talk about these things for an 
hour and you might not be much wiser 
when I am through than you are now. I 
want to submit again the wisdom of a wise 
Assembly Committee to get after the facts 
relating to the whole school system of 
your Commonwealth, and you have a right 
to do that thing, and you have a right to 
know the facts which such a committee can 
produce for you. 

Now while we are under the spirit of this 
afternoon session and under the spell of 
the things we have heard, bear with me a 
few minutes until I add, if I can, something 
to the impressiveness of the war. Our 
good friend who spoke just before me and 
who led his discourse to the essential need 
of self-sacrifice and Christian standards, 
brought to my mind a little incident of the 
war which I wish you to know. When we 
were recently at Camp Oglethorpe, near 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, the commanding 
officer of a training camp there, Colonel 
Slocum of New York, told me this story. 
Said he, When this training camp was 
opened and the men began to assemble, one 
day a fellow came to me whose linen was 
soiled, his hair unkempt, his face unshaven, 
his clothing tattered and dirty and his 
shoes worn out. I said to this uncouth 
looking man: “ What can I do for you?” 
The man said, “I have reported here, sir, 
to enter your training camp.” The Colonel 
looked him over and said, “Tell me your 
story.” And the man said: “Twice I en- 
listed in the army of the United States; 
twice I served my full time of enlistment 
and was honorably discharged. At the end 
of my second enlistment I went to South 
America, found employment on a large 
plantation in the interior of Argentina, 
and worked there for eleven years. Some 
weeks ago, Colonel, a man coming in over 
the mountains brought a newspaper, and 
that night I read it, and I saw that my 
country had gone into this war. I sold 
the little things I had, bought a mule, and 
rode the mule 460 miles over the Andes 
Mountains to the coast, worked my way 
up along the coast, through the Panama 
Canal and over to New Orleans. I bum- 
med my way from New Orleans here, and 
I want to come into camp.” The Colonel 
said, “ You’re on, young man, you're on.” 

And I think, my friends, that if the call 
can bring a man on a mule out of the wilds 
of the central part of the South American 
States, somehow or other it ought to re- 
buke us if we don’t hear the call and do 
our full duty here. 

It may interest you to know one or two 
things which you will not now read. To 
give you a little insight into the magnitude 
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of the problem and the seriousness of the 
situation confronting the American repub- 
lic to-day. You know full well that Penn- 
sylvania is one of the forty-eight stars in 
our flag. You also know that in wealth 
and in population Pennsylvania is one- 
tenth of this republic of ours, and into the 
material products that go into the service 
of the army and the navy of the republic, 
Pennsylvania to-day is contributing 60 per 
cent. of the whole; and it may be said, 
without one word of exaggeration, that this 
Commonwealth holds the destiny of this 
issue within its borders. So I call upon 
you, men and women of Pennsylvania; to 
see to it that, as in the past, the Pennsy)- 
vania-borne flag shall come back to this 
Commonwealth as always heretofore it has 
come back, in honor and in victory. And 
when it comes—if you will give me but a 
few moments more—two things I want to 
see. I am wondering what kind of democ- 
racy we are going to offer to the nations 
of the world when the war is over. Is it 
going to be a rum-ridden democracy or a 
clean democracy? Iam wondering whether 
you have got enough red blood in your 
veins to fight for what God wants it to be— 
when we offer it the next time. And I 
am wondering too, to-day, where—when 
this war is over—will rest the conservation 
of the higher learning of the world. It 
has been the ambition of boys in America 
and of girls in America for a generation 
or more when they had concluded their col- 
legiate training here, in our schools, tu 
cross the Atlantic and take their graduate 
studies in German universities. When this 
was is over you would no more think of 
sending your boy, or your brother or sister 
to a German University than you would 
think now of putting them under the black 
flag and killing them. 

Where then will the student go for that 
higher education? Sunny France has no 
graduate school except in theology. The 
British Empire has no graduate school save 
an examination board in the City of Lon- 
don. Listen! Men of the world, with vis- 
ion of the new civilization, interpret the 
Situation to mean that they must come to 
the United States of America. And I wish 
my hair had another tinge that I might get 
into that service of taking young men from 
all the world and training them in the 
world work that is to come. Out of that 
situation will grow a new language, with a 
national university at our capital, where 
diplomats will be trained, not in the du- 
plicity, and chicanery and intrigue that now 
tules so frequently, but in that truer brand 
of diplomacy that will spread the gospel of 
peace, abiding peace, among the nations, 
each helping others to the attainment of 
that height of industry and education that 
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may bring about our highest ideals. If we 
have got to pay the price in blood, let us 
reap the reward in generous service. 


FORT STANWIX HOTEL, “SCRAP OF PAPER,” 


President Davis, before the Convention, 
severely criticized the management of the 
Fort Stanwix Hotel for raising their rates 
above those agreed upon in a formal signed 
paper—which was a necessary condition 
preceding the announcement that the meet- 
ing for 1917 would be held in Johnstown. 
This hotel had signed such an agreement 
and was making charges in violation of the 
same. He advised all persons who were 
charged more than the contract price for 
their rooms to offer to pay only the price 
agreed upon, and no more, and if the man- 
agement refused to accept it to leave with- 
out paying and, upon reaching home, to 
send check for amount properly due. 

We have taken his advice, offered the 
cash at rates agreed upon which was re- 
fused, sent check from home which was re- 
turned with statement by the auditor of the 
hotel company that we had been informed 
as to the price of the room—which state- 
ment is not true. Mr. Davis, like Lloyd- 
George, is Welsh, good fighting stock, and 
he will win out in this contention. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, 


The Report of the Educational Council 
was then read by Co. Supt. Eli M. Rapp, 
as follows: 


The Educational Council desires to submit 
the following report: 

In the report of the Council for the preced- 
ing year, th: hope was expressed that a state- 
wide retirement system for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania would soon be a reality. It is 
with great pleasure that we do now report that 
this hope has been fulfilled. The bill to estab- 
lish such a system, prepared under the direc- 
tion of a Joint Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ League and the State Educational Asso- 
ciation, was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Tompkins, was sponsored in the House b 
the Hon. William T. Ramsay, was passed wit 
large majorities by the legislature, and was 
approved by Governor Brumbaugh July 18, 
1917. By the terms of the law it became 
effective immediately upon its passage, but the 
date of the beginning of the operation of the 
retirement system as such, was fixed at July 
I, 1919. 

Preliminary organization of the Retirement 
Board has been effected and teachers will soon 
be called upon to enroll as members of the 
Retirement Association and to assist in the 
completion of the organization of the Retire- 
ment Board, as provided in the law. For in- 
formation concerning details of the law, teach- 
ers are referred to the Review of ‘the System 
by the Secretary of the Joint Committee on 
Retirement Fund Legislation or to the law 
itself. (Act of the General Assembly No. 


). 
site Educational Council takes this oppor- 
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tunity to urge the members of the tension 

rofession to give this progressive piece o 
egislation their unanimous and hearty sup- 
port. We give this measure such emphatic 
and unqualified endorsement because from our 
study of the law we feel confident that it will 
give Pennsylvania a thoroughly modern re- 
tirement system for the employes of its public 
schools, a system absolutely sound in its finan- 
cial features, fully in accordance with eco- 
nomic and social principles, reasonable in cost 
and certain to be effective in promoting the 
highest interests of public education in this 
state. Indeed, we believe that it is not too 
much to say that the legislature has enacted a 
practical measure that may properly be re- 
garded as one of the most carefully consid- 
ered pieces of legislation ever devised in the 
interests of the public schools of this com- 
monwealth. 

The Council re-affirms its action of one year 
ago in recommending the following: 

1. The making of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal the official organ of the State Educa- 
tional Association. 

2. The increase of the minimum school term 
to eight months. 

3. A stricter compliance of the compulsory 
attendance law. 

4. The consolidation of rural schools when 
feasible. 

5. The necessity of more and better trained 
teachers. 

6. The establishment of summer schools at 
all the various State Normals. 

7. The appointment of a committee by the 
President of the State Association to make an 
investigation of all the available sources of 
school revenue in the state with a view to 
securing, if possible, a larger appropriation for 
schools. 

The Council further recommends: 

a. That the School Code be amended so as 
to provide two hundred hours’ work in peda- 
gogical studies, now required for the granting 
of ‘Provisional College Certificates to college 
graduates, to be taken in courses that are 
strictly professional from the teachers’ stand- 
point, and that at least 25 per cent. of the re- 
quired units be earned in practice teaching 
under expert supervision; and that candidates 
for Permanent College Certificates be required 
to submit evidence of satisfactory completion 
of ninety additional hours of professional 
work in addition to the three years’ experience 
required for said Permanent College Certifi- 
cate, if said teaching experience was acquired 
prior to receiving the provisional College Cer- 
tificate. 

b. The inauguration of the six-six plan of 
school organization in the small centers of 
population and the sixthree-three plan of 
junior and senior high schools in the larger 
centers of population. 

c. That the Council recommend that the 
Executive Committee of the Educational As- 
sociation be asked to arrange if possible, that 
members of the Association may have their 
choice of either a bound volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual convention or the num- 
bers of the Pennsylvania School Journal con- 
taining the proceedings. 

d. That school boards offer the use of all 








adequately equipped High School and Voca- 
tion School shops to the government for the 
manufacture of munitions of war. 

5. That the Council recognizes that, in the 
present Great War, the democracy of the civi- 
lized world is threatened by the autocratic and 
militaristic government of Germany; and, be- 
lieving that the public school system of our 
nation is the child of democracy, does now 
declare that it is the chief duty of our schools, 
in this crisis, to do everything in their power 
to assist the National Government in winning 
this war against Germany. 

The Council therefore recommends: 

(1) That every school officer and teacher in 
the state be required to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States so that all pro- 
German and disloyal teachers may be driven 
out of the public school system. 

(2) That all teachers be required to bring 
before their pupils the facts in possession of 
our government and available for such use, 
of the cruelty, duplicity and base dealing of 
the German government. 

(3) That every teacher in the state be re- 
quired to organize and work with the pupils 
in such war activities as war gardening, food 
conservation, Red Cross work, Y. M. C. A. 
activities, war saving activities, etc. 

(4) That the school houses of the state be 
utilized for community meetings in carrying 
on the war activities suggested by the National 
government. 

The following were the members of the 
Educational Council for 1917: Ex-Officio 
Members—E. M. Rapp, President, Reading; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg; A. D. Glenn, Harrisburg; 
R. B. Teitrick, Harrisburg; Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton. General Association—C. B. Robert- 
son, Pittsburgh, 3 years; S. E. Downs, Ard- 
more, 2 years; C. D. Koch, Harrisburg, 1 year. 
County Superintendence—Samuel Hamilton, 
Wilkinsburg, 3 years; J. C. Taylor, Scranton, 
2 years; J Sweeney, St. Marys, I year. 
City and Borough—Atreus Wanner, York, 3 
git John P. Garber, Philadelphia, 2 years; 

. W. Dodd, Allentown, 1 year. College and 
Normal School—Weir Ketler, Grove City, 3 
years; W. G. Chambers, Pittsburgh, 2 years; 
A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown, 1 year. High 
School—W. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg, 3 years; 
W. L. Smith, Pittsburgh, 2 years; G. D. Robb, 
Altoona, t year. Graded School—Katherine E. 
Moran, Scranton, 3 years ; W. F. Kennedy, Pitts- 
burgh, 2 years; H. W. Golden, Pittsburgh, 1 
year. Township School—R. K. Smith, Dawson, 3 
years; Amelia Myers, Jeanette, 2 years; J. L. 
Spiegel, ery 1 year. Manual Arts— 
Ardee Rorabaugh, Elkins Park, 3 years; Fan- 
nie Woodside, Hazelwood, 2 years; T. R. 
Coggeshall, Girard College, 1 year. Music— 
Wm. M. Harclerode, Steelton, 3 years; James 
McIlroy, Jr., McKeesport, 2 years; Laura B. 
Staley, Ardmore, 1 year. 


REPORT ON PERMANENT FUND. 


Dr. George M. Philips, of West Chester, 

resented the report of the Trustees of the 

ermanent Fund which was adopted as read. 
The members of the Committee are Dr. George 
M. Philips, Supt. S. H. Dean, of Mt. Carmel; and 
President G. L. Omwake, of Ursinus College. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEAR 1917. 


Receipts. 

Dec. 22, 1916. Balance in Savings Fund of the National Bank of Ches- 

ter County, as per last report ........cccececcccceces $ 750.53 
Dec. 30, 1916. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia bond ($500) .... 10.00 
Feb. 2, 1917. 4 mo. int. on deposits (at 3 per cent.) ......eseeeeeees 6.56 
Feb. 23, 1917. © mo. int. on 4% per cent. New York bonds ($4,000) .. 85.00 
Feb. 23, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver bond ($1,000) ........ 20.00 
April 25, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York bonds ($3,000) .... 60.00 
May 23, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds ($2,000).. 42.50 
June =I, 1917. 4 MO. int. ON CEpoOsits .....ccceccccevcccvcccccvesevers 7.30 
July 1, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Philadelphia bond ($500) .... 10.00 
July 209, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. New York bonds ($4,000).. 85.00 
July 29, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. Beaver bond ($1,000) ........ 20.00 


Oct. I, 1917. 4 MO. int. ON GeEPOSIts ...ccicccciccecccccsecdccecdececes 2.00 
Oct. 25, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4 per cent. New York bonds ($3,000).... 60.00 
Nov. 27, 1917. 6 mo. int. on 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds ($2,000) .. 42.50 








DORA POC SF 6s s le cidinle sigan ciao eee See te cele sete $ 1,201.45 
Payments. 
Dec. 30, 1916. Smith Burnham, expenses of College and Normal School 
Section’s investigation ..........ccceeeeeeees $129.46 
June 10, 1917. Paid for $500 Liberty Bond .................05- 500.00 
Aug. 27, 1917. Loaned to Treasurer, D. S. Keck .............. 350.00 
Nov. 22, 1917. Loaned to Treasurer, J. C. Wagner ............ 100.00 
Dec. 14, 1917. Rent of box in safe deposit vault .............. 3.00 
Total investment and expenditures ............ $ 1,082.46 
Balance in 3 per cent. savings fund ............ $ 118.99 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FUND. 


Invested in 4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value ............... $ 3,000.00 
Invested in 4%4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value .............. 4,000.00 
Invested in 434 per cent. Pittsburgh bonds, par value ................0. 2,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Beaver County bonds, par value ................ 1,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Philadelphia bond, par value ................000 500.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Liberty Loan bond, par value ................... 500.00 
Timid 00 el reese ose 5 Fh opi crlocstts oc Koos siete Fee sso e's sic s site's vice aie 450.00 
In savings fund, National Bank of Chester County ................00006 118.99 

Total amount in Fund, December 30, 1917 .............- $11.568.90 


G. M. Pures, Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
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The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 


tion, beg leave to report that on the 20th day of December, 1917, they examined the account 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Association, and found them correct, as 
shown above. They found receipts for all payments as set forth. They examined the invest- 


ments of the fund, and found them as follows: 








Four New York City 4%4 per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 
Three New York City 4 per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 
Two Pittsburgh 4% per cent. bonds of $1,000.00 each. 
One Beaver County 4 per cent. bond of $1,000.00 
One Philadelphia 4 per cent. bond of $ 500.00 
One Liberty Loan 4 per cent. bond of $ 500.00 





together with the Association’s charter, all in the Association’s box in the safe deposit vault 
of the National Bank of Chester County, West Chester, Pa. The $118.99 was found to be 
on deposit in the savings fund of the National Bank of Chester County in a separate account, 
in the name of G. M. Philips, Trustee, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. 


Signed: A. B. Mover, Crype L.Taytor and Appison L. Jones, Auditors. 
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The President appointed the following 
Committees: 

Legislative Committee Oliver P. Corn- 
man, Chairman, Philadelphia; Elizabeth 
Baker, Harrisburg, Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing; James W. Anthony, Pittsburgh; }. 
George Becht, Harrisburg. 


erage Committee. — Assist. Supt. 
Charles Dickey, Pittsburgh; Co. Supt. 
D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield; ‘Supt. H. J. 
Wickey, Middletown; Mabel U. Mulock, 
Altoona; Ira R. Kraybill, Millersville. 
Provision was made for a committee on 
Taxation for School Purposes, and a Com- 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER DAVID S. KECK. 


Dr. A. C. Rothermel presented the following report of the Auditing Committee which was 


adopted as read: 


HarrispurG, Pa., August 15, 1917. 


Davo S. KEcxk in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 





Resources. 
1916. 
@ct G6. Cadh ot Wands ss. s<ccccgucamderssinceadas nee cidandands edited $ 1,452.66 
Dec. 26-29. Enrollment Fees, 12,206—39 Life Members............... 12,167.00 
April 28. School Directors’ Department, per Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh.. 296.00 
Jelly 2. Interest off Caslt 66 PGR ccsic candace cccnsvescuncendescacas 70.52 
Aug. Ju}: Latnentberger, Waste: Panes xcccsivcsavec ds cvaasiassc gees 92 
Expenditures. 
1916. 
Mar. 6. No. 1, J. P. McCaskey, Expenses Executive Committee 
eee ao in cone wes cekencued pecans ceaag? $ 2.50 
No. 2, Geo. M. Philips, Expenses Executive Committee 
MARQR IG oa ix ccm cipit paindisis daemon camnn de abiaoks 5.44 
No. 3, Mattie M. Collins, Expenses Executive Committee 
OCONEE ies ci oidd ca wsrornw Bu ieekle seccwamitele anata’ 8.81 


No. 4, S.E. Weber, Expenses Executive Committee Meeting 13.29 
No. 5, Robert C. Shaw, Expenses Executive Committee 
MACON oo disc can wepatieclacastpalaweccdesadts 14.68 
No. 6, H.H. Baish, » alc Executive Committee Meeting 15.50 
April15. No. 7. David S. Keck, Manager, 12 M. Envelopes and 


pg A RR: EE re ee 39.48 
No. 8, The Kutztown Pub. Co., Printing 12 M. Letter Heads 
BUG PAVOOOIBE 65k a icc cnccsaed<euchsckes's 24.25 
May 17. No. 9, Joseph Howerth, Expenses Ex. Conference........ 6.00 
No. 10, George M. Philips, Expenses Ex. Conference ...... 6.32 
No. 11, Geo. Leslie Omwake, Expenses Ex. Conference.... 8.05 
No. 12, G. B. Milnor, Expenses Ex. Conference............ 11.13 
No. 13, H. J. Stockton, Expenses Ex. Conference.......... 16.48 
No. 14, E. M. Rapp, Postage and Expenses, 2 Ex. Com. 
. WCOGRG 5 ee2dk cepnicsen de cases cade bevernwes 44.43 
May zo. No. 15, C. B. Connelly, Expenses Ex. Conference.......... 18.05 
June 16. No. 16, E. R. Gehr, Expenses Ex. Conference.............. 23.49 
No. 17, Aden L. Fillmore, Expenses Ex. Conference....... 16.30 
July 12. No. 18, Wm. O. Flatt & Bro., Postal Cards, Printing and 
Bel ss RAGE 7c ich oe cqvnraceatanalle exe od 7.00 
No. 19, Standard Typewriter Co., Rental and Ribbons..... 21.00 
31. No. 20, Geo. A. Schlenker, 1,500 Receipt Books............ 50.00 
No. 21, Irvin H. Lengel, Sec., July Salary................. 50.00 
Aug. 7. No. 22, eg O. Flatt & Bro., "Ballots and fisanitinea Sheets 13.50 
14. No. 23, Ma, Rag POG: 6 cc uiek cwsieidesievcsssdsdcceds 20.00 
17. No. 24, Gee A. Schlenker, 40 M. Folders ..............+. 100.00 
Sept. 5. No. 25, Geo. Leslie Omwake, Postage, R. R. Fare, and Prof. 
Reimer’s Expenses ......ccsccccccccscccccses 11.37 
No. 26, Irvin H. Lengel, Secretary, August Salary......... 50.00 
26. No. 27, George M. Philips, Expense Ex. Canali, Meeting 6.34 
No. 28, S. E. Weber, Expenses Ex. Committee Meeting.. 10.44 
29. No. 20, E. M. Rapp, Postage and Expenses Ex. Committee 
MeCURG (cn cnnsapeade oacd cates cha Newser’ 33.43 
No. 30, Irvin H. Lengel, Sag September Salary...... 50.00 
Oct. 14. No. 31. Wm. O. Flatt & Bro rinting Circular Letters, 


Resolution Sheets and Application Blanks, 
Postal Cards Printing: .......cclevecsccocseccs 7.50 
20. No. 32, Geo. A. Schlenker, Postage and Clerk Hire..... dah 64.01 
Oct. 31. No. 33, Mattie M. Collin, R. R. Fare and Hotel Bill........ 8.06 
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Nov. 18. 


8 PB 


1917. 
Jan. 3. 


Jan. 5. 


10. 


12. 


Jan. 24. 
Feb. 6. 


To. 
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E..M. Rapp,; Postage... «se tssicsmsiniess siccie «sive sis eis 
Irvin H. Lengel, Secretary, October Salary........ 
E.' OA, Rapp, POMRSE 6 i.6 5 cekideys Eb ve ccaticbacesing 
Geo. Leslie Omwake, Traveling Expenses......... 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Expenses Directors’ Dept. .... 
Irvin H. Lengel, Secretary, November Salary...... 
As 1. WUUMGEe, FOMBMO csicescccctecsscccccsesc cee 

J. Koehler, Postage and Clerical Work.......... 
§ Downes, Local Expenses ..........sseeeeeees 
. F. Kemp, R. R. Fare. E Board and Lodging....... 
. L. Fillmore, Standard Songs and Postage....... 
E Lae Ranck, Stenographic MICTVICES. «acc iccesee 

P. McCaskey, Secretary’s Salary................ 
W. a Com. and Educational Council 

Expenses Retirement Fund .............0002- 
H. J. Stockton, Expenses High School Dept. ...... 


PP! 


— 


Irvin H. Lengel, Secretary, December Salary...... 
E. M. Rapp, Traveling and Hotel Expenses........ 
E, — Hotel Expenses of Speakers at Harris- 
Wm. O. Patt & Bro., 300 Postals and Printing..... 
we Fleming Hosic, Becture Pee: oo es accesscses 
A. Sargent, Lecture Fee and Expenses.......... 
Geo. Ellsworth Johnson, Lecture Fee and Expenses. 
. S. Cook, Lecture Fee and Expenses............ 
Charles E. Beard, Lecture Fee ...........20eeeeees 
Warren H. Wilson, Lecture Fee and Expenses..... 
Thomas D. Wood, Lecture Fee.............eeeeee 
Charles Zueblin, Lecture Fee ...........sceeeceees 
Lida Earhart, Lecture Fee and Expenses........... 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Lecture Fee and Expenses... 
Herbert Quick, Lecture Fee .............cceeeeees 


64, William Howard Taft, Lecture Fee and Expenses.. 


The Kutztown Pub. Co., Postage and Printing 
PCORTAMINED ois os cece de ctectsb Ocoee weedtecses 
Geo. A. Schlenker, Postage ..........scsecceceess 
Wm. S. Rhode Co., 100 Life Membership Cards.... 
Downingtown Pub. Co., Printing Envelopes and 
RSPTLOETORGS!  o:0s7076 s/s os bisisle see os eeeec errr ees 
E. A. Cruttenden, Expenses Comercial Section.... 
W. H. Burd, Carfare and Postage.............0..- 
L. H. Dennis, Programmes and Postage........... 
John C. Wagner, Postage and Expenses........... 
Gazette and Bulletin, 500 Folders ................ 
G. B. Milnor, Postage and Expenses............... 
E. Laramy, Expenses Annuity Bill.............. 
H. H. Baish, Carfare and Postage ............00s0. 
Raymond W. Sies, Expenses Pension Committee.... 
. G. Chambers, Expenses Educational Council.... 
_M. Sherrard, Expenses Educational Council..... 
. B. Robertson, Expenses Educational Council..... 
. W. Golden, Expenses Educational Council...... 
. H. Baish, Expenses Educational Council........ 
H. Hallett, Expenses Educational Council.. 
hellwell R. Coggeshall, Expenses Educational 
GOREN + 5:6 HAN E56 olin cies sau Wi Cebewds Seas 
rdee Rorabaugh, Expenses Educational Council... 
. C. Taylor, Expenses Educational Council........ 
. J. Koehler, Expenses Educational Council....... 
H. Dodd, Expenses Educational Council........ 
Samuel Hamilton, Expenses Enrolling Teachers.. 
L. R. Crumrine, Printing and Delegates’ Expenses... 
E. A. Cruttenden, Postals and Printing............ 
E. R. Gehr, Expenses Rural School Dept. ........ 
A. M. Dietrich, Hotel Bill and R. R. Fare.......... 
Whitehead & Hoag, C Dy REE A se woe ee eisece ee 
Margaret Durkin, ostage, Telegrams, etc. ........ 
Eva F. Stoner, Carfare, Postage and Telegram.... 
— Howerth, Programmes and Postage........... 
‘elegraph Printing Co., 2 M. Programmes......... 
Chas. S. Foos, Membership Fee in National Federa- 
tion of State Educational Association ........ 


we 


> eaePeny: 


=... 
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No.100, F. L. Whatenect, Postage and Stationery.......... 1.32 
No.1o1, Willard B. King, Postage ..............sseeeeeeee 14.00 
17. No.102, H. Milton Roth, Expenses, Printing and Postage... 4.00 
No.103, Davis S. Keck, Treasurer, Salary and Additional 
MIGEE co cccedas usckad hdesrrnesanoceten sees 225.00 
20. No.104, C. S. Knapp, Postage and Printing ................ 7.50 
No.105, Reed B. Teitrick, Badges and State Headquarters... 125.00 
Mar. 7. No.106, Harold G. Dietrich, Clerical Work................ 30.23 
. No.107, Adams Express Co., Transportation .............. 66 
April 28. No.108, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Expenses Directors’ Dept. ... 217.10 
30. No.109, George B. Buck, Actuarial Services .............. 1,000.00 
May 10. No.110, Ezra Lehman, Expenses Pension Com. ............ 7.00 
16. No.111, Thomas G. Magee, Expenses Directors’ Dept. .... 26.79 
June 1. No.112, New Era Printing Co., 13,000 Copies of 1916 Pro- 
COUN, GE ooo cs daccassadtaninctaacacenss 7,670.00 
July 5. No.113, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Expenses.............. 25.60 
Aug. 14. No.114, George B. Buck, Actuarial Services .............. 94.93 
$13,680.56 
GRANGE Cet III Se wie oo ccc erascendecedcveeuuewetewens $306.54 


We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Harrisburg meeting of 1916, 
have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the 
same, and we find them correct. 

Signed: A. C. Rothermel, E. M. Balsbaugh and G. A. Grim, Auditing Committee. 
October 20, 1917. 
Kutztown, Pa., September 15, 1917. 
Davip S. Keck, Deceased, in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 








Resources. 
1917. 
Pag 16, ‘Gaate Om Maes. «cscs oc sels coc cas duce tere pede hw ca eenies $ 306.54 
Sept. 7. George M. Philips, “ Loan without interest charges,” Accumu- 
lated Interest on Permanent Fund ........... 350.00 
$ 656.54 
Expenditures. 
1917. 
Feb. 17. No. 1, George M. Philips, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.... 6.17 
No. 2, E. M. Rapp, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting .......... 6.50 
21. No. 3, J. P. McCaskey, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting ...... 2.50 
Mar. 24. No. 4, Charles S. Davis, Johnstown and Harrisburg Ex- 
DOWOGG ci.cs Slinger svandon ceded camaeaduconas ° 16.23 
June 27. No. 5, E. M. Rapp, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.......... 4.18 
No. 6, George M. Philips, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.... 4.59 
No. 7, George Wheeler, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting...... 7.80 
No. 8, Anna Graybill Green, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting. . 8.08 
No. 9, L. R. Appleman, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting...... 8.33 
No. 10, Mattie M. Collins, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting..... 8.46 
No. 11, E. L. Kemp, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.......... 8.64 
No. 12, Ira S. Wolcott, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting....... 9.53 
No. 13, C. F. Hoban, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.......... 10.00 
No. 14, Ronald P. Gleason, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting.... 10.00 
No. 15, C. B. Connelley, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting...... 19.05 
No. 16, H. G. Parkinson, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting...... 20.13 
No. 17, Elizabeth S, Baker, Expenses Legislative Com. ..... 25.25 
July 5. No. 18, Elizabeth S. Baker, Expenses Legislative Com. .... 5.00 
July 18 No. 19, Oliver P. Cornman, Expenses Legislative Com. .... 153.57 
Sept. 6. No. 20, The Horwath Printery, Letterheads and Envelopes. 27.59 es 
I. 
Balance on Hand September 15, 1917.......... raat hh eS $ 204.04 


We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, De- 
ceased, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for 1917, have examined 
the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the same, and we 
find them correct. Twenty approved bills have been paid eraney to the Johnstown 
meeting of 1917, and there remains in the Treasury of the P. S. S. A. a cash balance of Two 
Hundred Ninety-four Dollars and Ninety-four Cents ($204.94). 


Signed: A. C. Rothermel, E. M. Balsbaugh and G. A. Grim, Auditing Committee. 
October 20, 1917. 
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mittee of the State Association to act with 
a similar committee from the Teachers’ 
League to nominate teachers to be voted 
for for Membership on the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Board, both to be appointed by 
President Davis. These committees have 
not yet been named but they will appear in 
the volume of proceedings. 


THANKS TO COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT 
FUND. 


On motion it was ordered, That this As- 
sociation extends to the members of the Re- 
tirement Committee grateful thanks and 
hearty appreciation of their efficient work 
in securing for the teachers such a meas- 
ure as the Teachers’ Retirement Bill. 


_—s 
ae 


FRIDAY EVENING. 








HENRY HOUCK: IN MEMORIAM. 


T is not often in the school life of Penn- 
sylvania that personal affection and 
professional regard unite in such memorial 
tribute as that paid to Henry Houck by his 
friends Governor Brumbaugh and Dr. O. 
T. Corson. On the stage there was an easel 
bearing a large portrait of Mr. Houck. 
Few of the older teachers in the audience 
failed to recognize the speaking likeness, 
for as Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for this state Henry Houck 
was beloved of all who knew him, and they 
were legion. 

Introducing Governor Brumbaugh, Presi- 
dent Davis said, “I believe that had Henry 
Houck known a meeting like this was to 
be held, and been asked to name the two 
men whom he would choose to speak on 
this occasion, they would be the men who 
are on the platform this evening, his great 
friends Martin G. Brumbaugh and O. T. 
Corson.” 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


Henry Houck is dead. This was the 
fateful message that came to me on the 
morning of March 13, 1917. The message 
was as sudden as it was unwelcome. My 
life-long friend, the inspirer of thousands, 
the beloved of the commonwealth, was dead. 
He has left a void that we cannot fill, for 
Henry Houck was unique and in a class 
all his own. We shall not look upon his 
like again. The world was richer for his 
coming. The world is lonely at his going. 
In all the circle of men there stood no finer, 
sweeter, kindlier man than he. 

It was my good fortune to know him be- 
fore I had attained my majority. As a 
County Superintendent of schools I had 
his services at Huntingdon in 1884. We 
attended many educational conferences to- 
gether. With the aid of the teachers we 
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sent him to Jerusalem and in 1901 accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Corson he came to 
me in Porto Rico. He was a regular visitor 
to my office in City Hall. Philadelphia, and 
was my colleague on the state ticket that 
was elected in 1914. Through all these 
years he grew increasingly dear to me and 
when he was 80 years of age it was my 
good fortune, with Mrs. Brumbaugh, to sit 
with him, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren, at his home table to celebrate this un- 
usual anniversary. 

Henry Houck was born in Palmyra, 
March 6, 1836. The small house, painted 
white, still stands on the main street, and 
was often pointed out by Mr. Houck as we 
motored by. I knew his wife—a woman of 
strong will and great concern for her hus- 
band. For her he provided home and wel- 
come until she fell asleep before him and 
left him lonely save for the ministrations 
of a faithful daughter, whose love kept his 
home for him as he wished it to the end. 
He was thus a home keeper and a home 
lover, and in the genial glow of his own 
fireside he found comfort and contentment. 

Henry Houck was an inspirational teacher. 
In his early years he taught a country 
school, and at the dedication of the new 
Palmyra high school building one year ago 
he was introduced to speak as the man who 
72 years before was a pupil in the schools of 
Palmyra. At the age of 23 he was chosen 
County Superintendent of schools. I know 
of but one person who served in that capac- 
ity anywhere at a younger age. He early 
was called by Dr. Wickersham to be Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Pennsylvania and his great- work was 
done in that position. Eleven years ago he 
was elected by an unprecedented vote to the 
office of Secretary of Internal Affairs, was 
triumphantly re-elected in 1910, and again 
in 1914, and died in office. His son Paul, 
by my appointment, and I am sure with an 
unseen approval, is his successor. For all 
the years that usually measure two genera- 
tions Henry Houck was the inspiration and 
the joy of the teacher life of Pennsylvania. 
Blessed be his memory! 

In the early days of his connection with 
state education his stories in the Pennsyl- 
vania German dialect and his stirring ap- 
peals to the pride of his own people were 
the agencies that gave to the Pennsylvania 
German counties fine school buildings, long - 
terms and good salaries. It is safe to say 
that the service thus rendered advanced 
these people educationally more rapidly 
than all other influences combined. 

He was as a gospel of guidance to young 
teachers. For them he always had an open 
hand and a generous heart. By counsel and 
encouragement he aided them to the best 
and encouraged them in their trial days. 
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There are thousands of teachers who are 
better teachers because they knew and 
loved their helper, Henry Houck. He was 
always the champion and friend of children. 
He loved them with a love that was more 
than love, and his plea for kindly, patient 
service for them is vivid in our hearts to- 
night. His heart could endure no cruelty, 
no slight, no neglect for these, and his 
Christian faith made him relize that what- 
ever we do to these little ones we do also to 
Him, who loved them as he loved them, and 
who died that they might live and live 
abundantly. 

Henry Houck wore well. He was all 
gold. There was no alloy in his sweet, sin- 
cere soul. The friends he had were always 
his friends. The friends he added as the 
years went by were carried in his heart as 
so much added riches. He was poor in 
purse but rich beyond count in friends. 
There is scarcely a snow-mantled cemetery 
in the state that does not contain the human 
remains of some that he loved and some 
that loved him. There is not a home in 
Pennsylvania presided over by a Pennsyl- 
vania mother in which he is not held as a 
patron saint, children are taught by his life 
how to be good and sweet and pure. There 
is not a teacher in this commonwealth and 
in many others whose life has not been 
made sweeter and better because of him. 
In the silent night when men reflect they 
find looming large in the range of memory 
the kindly, genial, gracious presence of 
Henry Houck. Over his resting place at 
Lebanon in due time the love of the teach- 
ers of this great state must erect a memorial 
worthy of him whom we have loved and 
lost awhile. 

I have seen great audiences break into 
applause when he came to the platform. I 
have seen great audiences of weary people 
smile and laugh and rest when he spoke. 
I have seen great crowds of men holding 
different views unite in cheers for Henry 
Houck. He had no animosity in his heart, 
no bitterness in his soul. He was the most 
loved man in Pennsylvania, and now that 
he is gone we can with some degree of ac- 
curacy measure our loss and count his 
worth. 

He was as guileless as a child. Many 
were the practical jokes played by loving 
friends upon him. His unsuspecting soul 
would always yield itself to his friends and 
when the story was wrought he was the 
first to laugh and pay back in loving retort. 
I have known him to grieve for days for 
fear he had hurt the feelings of a friend. 
I have known him graciously to forgive 
those who in ignorance or duplicity would 
do him harm. 

He was accustomed to call me “ his boy.” 
I am proud of the title. I am glad it was 
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my sacred privilege to hold so much of his - 
great heart’s secrets. In sorrow we have 
wept together. In public service we have 
wrought together. In gladness we have re- 
joiced together, and whether in gladness or 
sorrow, in work or recreation he was al- 
ways and everywhere the big-minded, kind- 
hearted, tender-spirited friend, who did 
stand up like a man and do a man’s work in 
the world. 

It was the custom of Mr. Corson and my- 
self upon each recurring Christmas to join 
in a present to Henry. It was a token of 
love. To select and forward this was the 
happy service of the sacred season. This 
year we were denied this privilege. Mr. 
Corson wrote me his sorrow that it was a 
finished service. I share that sorrow. But 
it is peculiarly fitting that we two should 
here in the house of his friends be chosen 
of God and you to give voice to the sad, 
sacred things that well up in your hearts 
and that give reverent amen to our words. 

He held with me the priceless faith that 
all of life is not lived in the flesh, that some- 
how in God’s love we shall live again. 
There will come a dateless day when we 
shall go to him and if, as did he, we live 
pure lives for the good of others we shall 
be welcomed not alone by the angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, proph- 
ets and seers, but by the Christ he loved and 
by dear Henry Houck. 


There is a city builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery forevermore. 


There we shall no longer divide our time 
By acts of pleasure,—doing petty things 
Of work or warfare, merchandise or rhyme; 
But we shall sit beside the Silver Springs 
That flow from God’s: own footstool, and 
behold 
Sages and martyrs, and these blessed few 
Who loved us once and were beloved of old, 
To dwell with them and walk with them 
anew, 
In alterations of sublime repose, 
Musical motion, the perpetual play 
Of every faculty that Heaven bestows 
Through the bright, busy and Eternal day. 
Thomas William Parsons. 


Dr. O. T. Corson, a gentleman well known 
to the teachers of Pennsylvania, editor of 
the Ohio Educational Monthly, and an edu- 
cator of national prominence, followed 
Governor Brumbaugh. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY DR. CORSON. 


It is impossible for me to give expression 
to the feelings which stir my soul at this 
moment as I appear before you in re- 
sponse to an invitation which came to me 
several months since, from the President 
and the Executive Committee of your As- 
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sociation, to meet with you on this occasion 
to join with you in a tribute to the memory 
of Henry Houck. While this invitation 
was received with grateful appreciation, 
because it implied that I was deemed worthy 
to perform such a sacred service, it was 
accepted with great reluctance because of a 
deep consciousness of my inability to do 
justice to the memory of the great soul 
whom to know intimately was to love sin- 
cerely. 

However, as I look into your faces and 
through them down into your hearts, I am 
comforted with the thought that most, if 
not all of you knew him intimately and 
loved him sincerely, and that you are, there- 
fore, able to give to the words which I may 
speak, a deeper meaning and significance 
than any words, however sincerely and 
sympathetically spoken, can of themselves 
convey. 

What floods of precious memories pour 
in upon us at the mere mention of the name, 
Henry Houck! How real he still is to all 
of us, even since death has removed him 
from our sight! We still feel the pressure 
of his friendly hand whose cordial grasp 
so often helped us. We still see the inim- 
itable smile which always lighted up his 
kindly face and which helped us to forget, 
for a time at least, our worries and our sor- 
rows. We still hear his contagious laugh- 
ter, and as we listen to its merry music, we 
smile through our tears as we reverently re- 
call the happy hours spent with him in the 
days that are gone. And, somehow, there 
comes with it all, the comforting feeling 
that in some way he knows that he is lov- 
ingly remembered by his friends and that 
he is happy in the consciousness that they 
do smile through their tears as they recall 
the joy that came to them from him, while 
he was living. 

Henry Houck was the most remarkable 
personality I ever knew. He embodied in 
his character and exemplified in his daily 
living all that is sweetest and best in human 
life. Such a character defies formal anal- 
ysis. It would be sacrilege to apply the 
methods of the coldly critical biographer 
in an attempt to record the sources of the 
power or to make an estimate of the life 
and work and influence of such a personal- 
ity as Henry Houck possessed. By no 
formal rule can such a life be measured. 
There are no scales with which to weigh 
its worth. With no thought, therefore, of 
attempting to analyze his character, permit 
me to name and to discuss three character- 
istics which permeated his whole being, 
which constantly manifested themselves in 
his every word and act, and which en- 
deared him to all who knew him. 

One of these éharacteristics is Sympathy. 
And how the great heart of this rare per- 
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sonality went out in sympathy to all classes 
of people! It seemed that he knew intui- 
tively just how others felt either when joy 
was their portion or when sorrow domi- 
nated their lives. He was always ready and 
able literally to fulfill the injunction: “ Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice and weep 
with them that weep.” He constantly ex- 
emplified both the letter and the spirit of 
the accepted definition of sympathy as being 
“Feeling correspondingly to that which an- 
other feels; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another.” 

But his was not the maudlin sympathy 
which characterizes those who send bou- 
quets to criminals but who forget the 
wrongs committed by such criminals and the 
suffering resulting from their crimes. As a 
member of the Board of Pardons, Henry 
Houck did not permit his sympathy to in- 
terfere with his keen sense of justice as 
administered by a properly constituted 
court. I shall never forget an hour spent 
with him in his office just before a meeting 
of the Board of Pardons of which he was 
a member by virtue of his office as Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs. His merciful soul 
was troubled on account of the ordeal 
through which he was about to pass. With 
intense feeling, he told me of the pressure 
which would be brought to secure the par- 
don of an inmate of the penitentiary who 
was guilty of a crime which had brought 
extreme suffering to the parents in a good 
home in the Keystone State. But in his 
sympathy for the wrongdoer, he was not 
unmindful of the sympathy due to the home 
that had been so grievously wronged. And 
he entered upon the meeting, where his soul 
was to be tried as if by fire, with a clear 
vision of what was right and just and with 
a fixed determination to do his duty. 

Such sympathy as he possessed is akin 
to divine sympathy and exists only in great 
souls, filled, as his was, with an abiding 
faith in God and a genuine love for human- 
ity. In referring to this characteristic, Rev. 
J. L. Hyson of Lebanon in his beautiful 
and impressive funeral address, said: 

“ Sympathy was one of the magic quali- 
ties of the life of Mr. Houck, even as it 
was of the Man of Galilee. When one of 
his fellowmen was pained, he felt the pang; 
when one was oppressed, he felt the burden; 
when one wandered, he yearned with a 
father’s love, whosesoever son it might be. 
His sympathies were as broad as his far- 
reaching journeys, embracing Jew and 
Greek, bond and free, and his generosities 
could not withstand the call of human need. 
Thus, is it to be wondered at that the people 
of this Commonwealth should weep to-day 
as they rarely weep? Everybody’s friend 
is dead.” 


While Henry Houck was indeed “ every- 
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body’s friend,” and while his sympathies 
included all classes of people, the children 
in the public schools and their teachers had, 
perhaps, the largest place in his heart. He 
was never happier than when mingling with 
the children in the schools or with the 
teachers in the institutes. And now that 
his lips are silent, would that there were a 
permanent record of the messages of hope 
and cheer which he always brought, when 
addressing them. I trust I may be par- 
doned for attempting to record, although in 
a most imperfect form, in this tribute to his 
memory, one of the most impressive illus- 
trations I ever heard him use and which 
showed the generous sympathy of his great 
soul for a lonely, friendless child. 

The scene which was the source of this 
illustration, centered in an ordinary school 
room located on the mountain side of the 
Keystone State which he so dearly loved. 
Failure to make a train connection left him 
with two or three hours of leisure on his 
hands—hours which he improved by visit- 
ing the near-by school. A class organized 
in the old-time way with the brighter chil- 
dren at and near the head and the more 
backward ones farther down the line was 
called out to recite. Beginning at the head, 
the teacher went round and round the class 
with question after question. The alert 
mind and sypathetic heart of Henry 
Houck soon noted that the girl at the foot, 
who was much larger and older than her 
classmates, and, being apparently dull of 
comprehension and slow of speech, was un- 
able to answer any of the questions which 
came to her. The unsympathetic teacher 
so frowned upon her and even made such 
unkind references to her inability to recite 
that his soul was stirred within him. When 
the teacher asked him if he would talk to 
the school, he gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity, determined, as he expressed it, 
“to take a little of the conceit out of the 
head of the class and put a little hope and 
cheer into the saddened soul of the dis- 
couraged girl at the foot.” Framing his 
question in such a manner as to make it 
reasonably certain that the “smart” pupils 
could not answer it, he entered upon his 
examination of the class. Consternation 
reigned as pupil after pupil failed to re- 
spond. As he moved down the line, he re- 
stated his question in such a way as to 
throw new light upon the subject. And by 
the time the girl at the foot was reached, 
he had created conditions which made it 
almost impossible for her to fail to give the 
correct answer. How clearly the tones of 
his voice still ring in my memory as I re- 
call his words addressed to this child—per- 
haps the first kind words she had ever 
heard, “Good! The only one in the entire 
class who could give the correct answer!” 
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To quote his own forceful statement, he 
“then proceeded to mow them all down 
again” until he again reached the girl at 
the foot, who by the sympathetic help of 
her new-found friend again responded with 
the correct answer. 

After the dismissal of the school, a 
heart to heart talk with the teacher re- 
vealed the fact that “the girl at the foot” 
was an orphan child whose hardships had 
been many and whose opportunities for 
learning had been few. Heaven only has 
the record of the thousands of similar kindly 
deeds performed by this great soul as he 
went about spreading the sunshine of his 
sympathy upon the discouraged and dis- 
heartened. 

A second characteristic which he pos- 
sessed in a marked degree is Sincerity. He 
was the embodiment of all the factors which 
compose this splendid quality of strong 
character. His honesty of mind and inten- 
tion was so evident in all his dealings with 
his fellowmen that no honest man ever 
could or ever did doubt his sincerity. He 
was absolutely free from all traces of sim- 
ulation, hypocrisy, disguise, or false pre- 
tense of any kind. In the many and varied 
relations of his long career of public serv- 
ice, covering nearly sixty years, Henry 
Houck always rang true. He was true to 
himself, and could not, therefore, be false 
to any man. In the more intimate social 
relations, his sincerity won and held for 
him an unusually large circle of intimate 
friends, who loved him because he was so 
sincere and so genuine in all that he said 
and did. This is especially true of teach- 
ers, thousands of whom not only in Penn- 
sylvania but in all sections of the United 
States, have listened with joy and gratitude 
to his helpful messages of sincere sympathy 
for them in their work. 

His sincerity was not of the type pos- 
sessed by some who labor under the de- 
lusion that a discourteous manner of saying 
harsh things in destructive criticism of their 
fellowmen, their state, or their country, is 
the one sure indication of sincerity on their 
part. The severest test of sincerity is not 
in being brave enough to say the harsh 
word of condemnation which sometimes 
should be said, but in being generous enough 
to say the kindly word of commendation to 
others who may have given evidence of 
ability to do their work better than we can 
do it ourselves. Sincerity in expressing 
appreciation of work well done or of an 
honest effort to do it well is always an in- 
dication of strength of character and of 
nobility of soul. 

His sincerity of appreciation manifested 
itself not only in the most kindly commen- 
dation of the efforts of others to do well the 
work which came to them to do, but also 
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in sincere expressions of gratitude for what 
others did for him. His appreciation of 
kind words and deeds was such that he 
could not keep silent when he was the re- 
cipient of them. His generous soul never 
harbored for an instant the selfish thought 
which characterizes those who dwarf their 
souls by the egotistical assumption that ap- 
preciation is due them, that it should come 
to them as a matter of course, and that they 
need not trouble themselves to thank any- 
one but themselves for it. 

On Tuesday, March 6, 1917, his eighty- 
first birthday anniversary, there appeared, 


‘in the Labanon Evening Report an editorial 


entitled “ Blessed Are The Joymakers.” It 
was a beautiful tribute to the man who had 
lived the greater part of his long and use- 
ful life in that city, and closed with this 
paragraph: 

“ Heaven bless you, our friend, and every 
man’s friend and may the rest of life’s 
pathway be without thorns but full of flow- 
ers and at the end a wide opening gate into 
the land of eternal sunshine.” 

The very next day Henry Houck called 
at the office of the editor to thank him for 
what he had published and declared, “ These 
were the kindest words ever said to me.” 

Among the treasured letters from him, 
which I have on file, is one dated April 5, 
1916, expressing appreciation of an edi- 
torial which I had written and published in 
commemoration of his eightieth birthday. 
While the most of this letter is too sacredly 
personal to be included in this tribute, a 
few of the sentiments are of such a general 
character and so beautifully express the 
sincerity of his nature that they are re- 
corded: 

“Many a battle has been fought—some de- 
feats, of course, some victories, too, and the 
greatest of these is the host of friends who 
have stood by me through so many years 
and whose friendship I hold so dear. I can 
never tell how glad I am to feel that in 
my old age I am not neglected nor for- 
gotten and that wherever I go the welcome 
I receive from teachers is as cordial as 
ever. ... How sweet to be remembered, es- 
pecially when the shadows are lengthening 
and when the great journey of life must 
soon end!” 

The third of the trinity of noble charac- 
teristics which, together with his sympathy 
and sincerity, endeared him to his friends, 
was his Sanity. He was absolutely safe and 
sound on all the great issues of life and liv- 
ing. He constantly exemplified the benefits 
of not only “safety first,” but safety last, 
and safety all the time. In the midst of the 
many cyclonic disturbances in the political, 
religious, and educational atmosphere, pro- 
duced by the overheated currents of air 
which are constantly blowing in from the 
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regions inhabited by visionary theorists who 
are always anxious to substitute experiment 
for experience, he never wavered in his de- 
votion to the principles which he believed 
were fundamentally true. Having a reason 
for the faith that was in him, he kept the 
faith. 

Sanity—soundness of mind—is always in- 
dicated by certain characteristics. One of 
these is mental alertness of which Henry 
Houck had an unusually large supply. His 
mind was literally “on the watch” all the 
time, as it were, “standing on the heights,” 
“looking around” to see what was going on. 
Nothing seemed to escape his penetrating 
mental vision. 

Another mark of sanity is good judgment 
or sound common sense. This Henry 
Houck possessed in an unusual degree. 
Many times he was called into the councils 
of the party which thrice honored him with 
a nomination for one of the most important 
offices in the gift of the Commonwealth, in 
order that the leaders of that party might 
have the benefit of his good judgment and 
wise direction. And never did these lead- 
ers show better judgment, themselves, than 
when they counselled with him and hon- 
ored him with a place on their party ticket. 
Thousands of teachers, school officers, and 
other friends sought and followed the 
sound advice which came from his clear 
brain and ripe experience. No one ever 
went wrong by following his advice or ex- 
ample. 

A third distinguishing characteristic of 
sanity is a keen sense of humor. In this 
Henry Houck excelled to such an extent as 
to place him in a class absolutely by him- 
self. His humor was inimitable, indescrib- 
able, and irresistible. It grew out of his 
mental alertness and was so directed and 
controlled by his good judgment that it was 
never coarse or common. While it kept 
him from taking himself too seriously, it 
never intruded where seriousness had 2 
right to be. This sense of humor made it 
impossible for him to think of assuming the 
silly dignity which has sometimes char- 
acterized the actions of men in public life 
and which made them so ludicrous in the 
eyes of their constituency. He possessed 
the true dignity which is never afraid of 
losing himself in a hearty laugh or in acting 
im a perfectly natural manner. 

Many of us have been honored by being 
made the objects or subjects of his keen ob- 
servations which flashed from his active 
brain, never in the form of stinging witti- 
cisms which hurt, but always in the form of 
kindly humor which helped. 

Permit me to call attention to one of the 
many instances in which I was thus hon- 
ored. In one of the large Pennsylvania in- 
stitutes, I was attempting to express my 
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views of so-called “ incidental” teaching or 
learning which omits all regular instruction 
and drill, under the presumption that chil- 
dren will learn the essentials without con- 
scious effort and without any knowledge 
that they are learning. In the course of the 
discussion, I referred to my own experience 
as a child, and remarked that I did not 
learn the multiplication table either as an 
incident or by accident. Mr. Houck, who 
was seated on the platform- facing the large 
audience, instantly remarked in a tone of 
voice plainly heard all over the large hall, 
“No, it was a miracle!” It is unnecessary 
to explain to a Pennsylvania audience what 
followed. 

It was always a joy to be associated with 
him in a teachers’ institute. How often 
many of us have witnessed his triumphs in 
talking to teachers! How well he knew 
their problems and how keenly he recog- 
nized their needs! His humor punctured 
many fads and fallacies and kept teachers 
sane in the midst of the presentation of 
theories which had never been tested, or of 
schemes which were impossible of execu- 
tion in the school room. 

A few years since when the “curve 
craze” was at its height, one of its ex- 
ponents appeared in a Pennsylvania insti- 
tute. He devoted nearly all his time to ex- 
plaining the various and sundry “ curves,” 
including “sleep curves,” “ fatigue curves,” 
and “the curve of genius” which he readily 
admitted characterized himself. All who 
were in the institute, including the other in- 
structors, had grown weary of the discus- 
sion and had become disgusted with the 
egotistical manner in which it had been 
carried on. One afternoon as Henry 
Houck arose to speak I noticed an unusual 
twinkle in his eye and a most impressive 
smile upon his face, both of which were 
indications that something interesting was 
going to happen. Would that I had the 
power to reproduce what happened exactly 
as it happened. He began by referring to 
the lecture on “curves,” to which we had 
been listening. and then proceeded to dis- 
cuss in his own inimitable way one “ curve” 
which had not yet been mentioned, and 
which he considered the most important 
curve in education—the “curve of the slip- 
per.” He related how when he was a lad, 
his mother had often called him to her in 
such persuasive tones of voice that he could 
not resist the call; of how she had placed 
him gently and held him firmly in the proper 
position on the table with one hand, while 
with the other hand she wielded the slipper 
in graceful curves and with rhythmic mo- 
tion. The scene which followed and the 
relief which came to all cannot be described. 
He then proceeded to give a most helpful, 
interesting, and inspiriting address which 
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brought to the teachers new hope and 
courage and gave to them new visions of 
opportunity and duty. 

In 1904 the teachers of Pennsylvania sent 
him on his great trip to Jerusalem, in con- 
nection with the excursion to the Sunday 
School Convention which was held that 
year in the Holy City. Because of what 
seemed the hopeless condition of my health 
at that time, the plans so generously pro- 
vided by the Ohio teachers for me to go 
with him could not be carried out. Instead 
Mrs. Corson and I made a quiet tour of 
Europe and the British Isles. This tour 
was so planned as to enable us to spend as 
much time as possible with Mr. Houck on 
the return part of his journey. Happy 
days, indeed, were the days we spent to- 
gether in Naples and Rome. While he had 
every comfort and luxury which money 
could buy on the excurision boat, and while 
he formed many new acquaintances and 
many new friendships on the tour, he was 
homesick to see some of his longer-time 
friends, and the joy of our meeting in 
Naples will ever remain a precious memory. 

One afternoon we were seated in the 
beautiful park of that beautiful city over- 
looking its magnificent harbor. It was a 
gala day following the visit of the Presi- 
dent of France to the city. The King and 
Queen of Italy drove by near where we 
were seated. As they rassed Mr. Houck re- 
marked that he feared they did not see us, 
since they had given no sign of recognition. 
In the midst of all this gaiety, however, he 
seemed depressed and despondent. With a 
pathos which I shall never forget, he re- 
marked that the journey which he was then 
making would be his last long trip. I tried 
to cheer him up by telling him that I still 
hoped some time to regain my health and 
that, when I did, he and I would make a 
tour around the world. He tried to smile 
but instead tears filled his eyes, as he re- 
plied, “ No, my next trip will be tothe New 
Jerusalem.” But in an instant he rallied 
and out of the depths of his despondence 
came the lingering flash of his unconquer- 
able humor, in the remark, “ But that trip 
will not be an excursion and there will be 
no crowd.” 

His humor was never forced. It flowed 
as naturally, freely, and constantly from his 
alert mind and generous soul as water from 
the inexhaustible reservoir high up on the 
mountainside, and with the same refresh- 
ing effect. His letters, whether written or 
dictated, fairly sparkled with it. 

In a letter dated June 27, 1913, he says: 
“The Legislature adjourns to-day and 
there is great lamentation, not only in the 
city but throughout the Commonwealth. 
We are all so sorry they could not stay 
for a year.” 
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In another letter, dated November 21, 
1916: “I am well, with the exception of 
sciatica, but I do not worry about this be- 
cause I am told that every prominent man 
gets it. Have you had it?” 

On January 24, 1917, he wrote a long 
letter in reply to one sent to him outlining 
a two months’ trip to the Pacific Coast and 
expressing the hope that he could go along. 
His writing indicated that his hand was 
not as steady as in the past, but its con- 
tents plainly proved that his mind had lost 
nothing of its alertness and that his soul 
was filled to overflowing with kindness. 
He states that he had not been as well as 
usual but that he was slowly improving. 
He refers with deep feeling to the death of 
some of his old-time friends. The closing 
paragraph of this precious letter, the last 
that came to me from him, so well illus- 
trates his kindly humor that it seems in 
place to quote it here: 

“You have a great-trip mapped out. Don’t 
spare expense. Notwithstanding my old 
unsettled, hopeless claims, I am willing you 
should draw on me. I am willing to give 
you a testimonial to use with my friends. 
I would be willing even to make it stronger 
than the facts would justify. God bless 
you and Ella. Henry.” 

So, with his loving benediction, Mrs. 

Corson and I started for the “Land of 
Flowers and Sunshine,” where in a few 
days, our hearts were to be filled with un- 
speakable sadness by the brief message 
from his son, dated March 13, 1917: 
“Father passed away (this) Tuesday morn- 
ing.” 
All about us were the beautiful flowers 
emblematic of the sweetness of the life he 
had lived for one week more than eighty- 
one years. Nearby were the majestic 
mountains suggestive of the strength of his 
noble character. The entire scene breathed 
a message of life, not death, and it seemed 
impossible to realize that Henry Houck was 
gone. But in our sorrow, there came to us, 
as I am sure there did to you, the comfort- 
ing thought that 

Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 

(Since He who knows our needs is just), 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must, 


and, as the result of Love’s dream and 
Faith’s trust, a full realization of 


The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


In his life, colleges honored themselves 
by conferring upon him well-merited de- 
grees. But he was so much larger in his 
life and work than any degrees which came 
to him that they could add nothing to his 
fame. Neither can anything that I have 
said, or that can be be said by anyone, in- 
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crease the loving remembrance in which he 
is held in the hearts of all who knew him. 
We pay tribute to his memory, not for his 
sake but for our own, in order that we may 
thereby more deeply impress the lessons of 
his unselfish life and be able to profit by 
their teachings. 

Henry Houck built his own monument in 
kindly deeds which never die. As was said 
of the great architect of the great cathedral, 
so can it be truthfully said of him, “If you 
seek his monument, look about you.” 
Everywhere in loving hearts and higher 
hopes and better lives will be found the 
monument to his enduring influence. 

A suggestion has come to me so full of 
beautiful meaning and loving significance 
that I include it here. It is that on next 
Arbor Day in the school yards in the Key- 
stone State, and on the lawns of the homes 
as well, trees be planted named Henry 
Houck, in memory of what he did for the 
schools and homes of his native state. I am 
sure that your Governor and your State 
Superintendent of Schools, both of whom 
were associated with him so intimately and 
both of whom so lovingly revere his 
memory, will give official sanction to the 
plan, that teachers and superintendents will 
cheerfully carry it into execution, and that 
in the years to come thousands of trees will 
spread their beneficent shade and wave 
their friendly branches in memory of Penn- 
sylvania’s best loved son. 

The life of Henry Houck on earth is 
ended. But the influence of his life of un- 
selfish service is immortal. We shall never 
look upon his like again. Let us stand for 
a moment while, with bowed heads, and 
grateful hearts we pay our united silent 
tribute to his memory, and reverently thank 
God that we knew him, and that it was our 
blessed privilege to share in his friendship, 
and that he lived so long on earth, before 
he was called to his eternal home. 

The large audience, deeply impressed, 
arose and stood for some moments in 
reverent silence. 

The programme was continued by Prof. 
Harve Tibbott who sang a solo and was re- 
called again and again, and by a choir of 
colored lads from Tuskegee who began 
their selections with the appropriate and 
beautiful negro hymn, “ Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” 


— 


SATURDAY MORNING. 








HE final session was called to order by 
President Davis in the auditorium of 

the Johnstown High School. The devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Rev. J. 
Lane Miller, of the Franklin Street Meth- 
odist Church, Johnstown. The address of 
the morning was in the interest of the high- 
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est and best education by Dean Andrew F. 
West of the Graduate School of Princeton 
University, upon 


OUR EDUCATIONAL BIRTHRIGHT. 


While we are here to-day, thinking and 
talking of education, perhaps we are only 
half aware how nearly, in the vast world 
outside, the best things of civilization, the 
dearest hopes of mankind, are face to face 
with the deadly peril of quick and over- 
whelming disaster. And that disaster, if 
accomplished, puts back the clock a thou- 
sand years. In the whirl of that cataclysm 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of In- 
dependence would be blown away as merely 
two more “ scraps of paper.” 

In this crisis, it is no time, either in the 
great outer world of war or in the lesser 
inner formative world of educational prepa- 
ration for life, for any wild theorizing, any 
panic-stricken clutching at this or that nov- 
elty, make-shift or panacea to help us, or 
for confused or unsteady thinking of any 
sort. It is time for steady vision, straight 
thinking, search for the really durable 
things, deep deliberation, and then, as soon 
as we see the truth in new clearness, for a 
prompt, vigorous and universal obedience 
to it in action. For only those who are 
willing to be ruled by the actual living, in- 
destructible trust can ever be made fit to be 
free or to be of real use in this or any other 
time of the world’s need. 

The war is changing much and changing 
it rapidly. We are being hurried along. 
Whither? Already we are aware that we 
are in a new age. The End of the World 
happened some three years ago. A New 
World is here. A Judgment of Nations has 
begun. The supposedly educated man who 
does not know this is mentally and morally 
defective. So far as he has influence, he 
does harm. He belongs with the “ sub- 
normals,” 

What are the things we can already see 
are changing? and into what are they 
changing? What are the things, if any, 
that are not changing? These are the three 
momentous questions we must know how to 
answer if we are fit for our present duty 
as civilized men, especially if we are to be 
fit to take part in guiding the education of 
our youth so that they may be ready for 
their part when the load falls on their 
shoulders. This, it seems to me, is now the 
supreme duty of all who care that our edu- 
cation shall be of help to our land in this 
time of fierce trial, soon to grow fiercer, 
and in the hapier days we hope to see when 
the storm has passed. Here is “our bit,” 
and a big “ bit” to do, and to do now, in the 
cause of national preparedness. The new 
army of young recruits of knowledge, a few 
of them well-trained, some half-trained, 
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most of them untrained, must be all trained 
and well trained—and without more ado or 
delay. Are we ready for this? Do we see 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth? see it clearly? see it soon 
enough? and see it together? It not, we 
shall deserve to be cursed. But if we do, 
we may give quick and powerful help at a 
time when such help, though late, is still in 
time to save. 

What are the things that are changing? 
Oh so many of them! and changing so fast! 
None of us can see them all now. Perhaps 
none of us can ever see them all. But with 
the fourth year of the war on, and its end 
not yet in sight, there has been time to see 
the chief lines and directions of the changes 
which are still shaping themselves before 
our eyes. Let us Icok at those which affect 
or ought to affect our education most pow- 
erfully. 

The first is a change in our attitude, a 
new aversion to self-indulgence, indiffer- 
ence, idleness, caprice and pleasure. We 
had been drifting too long amidst these 
things, like beings with juvenile minds in 
adult bodies. 

“Behold the child! by nature’s kindly law 

Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” 


“ Nature’s law ”—for infants, but not for 
men. All Americans of intelligence who 
love their country more than their own 
ease, many of whom had been easy-going 
or inert before, are awake now. They see, 
in truer light, that these things are enemies 
of our land. We can stand outer assault, 
but not the inner softness of decay. The 
only question remaining is: Will they act 
now on what they see? If so, a great and 
lasting change for good in our education is 
assured. The idler, the slacker, the 
sloucher, the careless, the listless, the reck- 
less, those who have been trooping in mul- 
titudes along the “line of least resistance” 
away from irksome duty, scattering among 
the various primrose paths on the way 
downhill, will then halt and stand erect 
once more listening for the call that shall 
tell them where they ought to go. “Do 
what you like” and “do what you please,” 
in studies as in conduct, will be discarded 
as a Devil’s motto. How this will hit the 
officers and leaders of education who have 
encouraged the weaker instincts of the ig- 
norant, have played the politician, have 
thought more of their jobs than of their 
duty, and have commercialized and sold like 
traffickers the sacred things of truth. It is 
time to drive the money-changers from the 
Temple of Knowledge. Whenever parents 
really want this done, it will be done. And 
the sooner the better. 

_The second change is a slowly forming 
change of positive purpose. The first 
change of aversion to the weaker tenden- 
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cies of immature minds, old or young, is 
wholly good, but being primarily a negative 
reaction, is not enough to build on. Some- 
thing more is needed, and something more 
is happening. When we turn away from 
the things that harm, it is of course the first 
needed step. As Horace wrote long ago of 
virtue: “The first step is to avoid vice.” 
But only the first step. The second step, 
without which the first step leads us no- 
where and may leave us ready to turn back 
the wrong way again, is to start toward 
and keep on toward the things that help and 
strengthen. The first means “ Right about 
face!” the second means “Forward 
march We are taking the first step— 
facing right—in greater numbers every day 
and month. Can we take the second? If 
so, we shall win—win in making our boys 
and girls into the finest men and women, fit 
for our country’s need. If not, we shall 
fail, and fail not only in the time of great- 
est danger, but of the greatest opportunity 
this generation shall ever have. It is hard, 
no doubt, and yet supremely well worth 
doing. And to real men and women diffi- 
culty is merely another.name for oppor- 
tunity. If we are real men and women, we 
shall go straight ahead on this path, no 
matter what lions stand in the way. It 
would be interesting, if time allowed, to 
name some of the lions. Some of them are 
outside us. We need not fear these. Some, 
strangely enough, are inside—the most dan- 
derous of all. They must be tamed or 
killed. 

What is the newly wakened positive im- 
pulse which shows us that this second step 
is the great step to take? And that as we 
go on we shall always be surely on the right 
road? For this is the whole matter. Set- 
tle this, and questions of studies will settle 
themselves. It is not so much how far are 
we going or how fast are we going, but on 
what road are we going? How true the 
great word of Descartes on education now 
appears: “It is better to go a short distance 
on the right road than a long distance on the 
wrong road.” Let us go as far as we can, 
of course. But let all who are in any way 
discouraged by their lack of traveling 
strength take heart if they are really going, 
even slowly, even with stumbling, even for 
only a short distance—yet on the right 
road. How I wish every boy and girl in 
Pennsylvania, and outside, might pluck up 
courage at this thought. Initium dimidium 
facti—* the beginning is half of the whole,” 
“well begun, half done”—and the harder 
half, too; these are the ever-old, ever-new 
words of cheer and good sense for the 
weakest boy or girl in school who at least 
wants to go right. 

Again we ask: What is the newly 
wakened positive impulse which is the basis 
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for all our new educational hopes? It is 
the revival in might of the ideas of disci- 
pline and duty, the growing conviction that 
education is not the strolling here and there 
of multitudes of stragglers, but the orderly 
advance of great armies to a known object- 
ive. Have we not seen it beginning, almost 
as soon as the first bugles blew, as our sons 
rose up to judge us, standing erect and en- 
during sharp discipline, all over the land, 
offering their young strength and lives to 
save us—bravely, gayly, gloriously? Have 
we not seen it as our daughters turn in 
myriads to “stand and wait” in the hos- 
pitals and are preparing to carry their self- 
effacing heroism to tend our sons in the 
battle lines? Have we not seen it in the 
self-imposed discipline now spreading all 
over the land, saving food and clothing and 
all necessary things, giving up all we can in 
time and work and money, doing it steadily 
and gladly, and all on one combined exact- 
ing plan? We are coming together at last. 
E pluribus unum again rings true. 

It is the old American spirit at. last 
awaking again, the spirit which made and 
saved our freedom—never, please God, 
again to go to sleep. Obedience, not to 
what we like or do not like to do, but to 
what we know we ought to do, be it hard 
or easy, this is what is now awakening in 
full might. If we heed it, it will purify, 
unify, and invigorate our schools for gen- 
erations to come. It will give us the power 
to base all our education on the one inde- 
structible truth on which alone education 
can be built. So great is the opportunity 
our present difficulty brings us. Can we 
take it? 

Yes, these changes, if they spread far 
enough and go deep enough, will of course 
bring many other changes in their train. 
They will compel us to re-study our schools 
and colleges. In our theory of studies, as 
well as of life, we shall have to abandon 
once and for all many specious theories and 
alluring practices to which we have recently 
been indulgent. The captivating notion, 
happily now going out of vogue, that the 
student in school or college should study 
what he likes, when he likes, as he likes, if 
he likes, must be “interned or interred.” 
To all so-called “free elective systems,” 
which are not systems at all, we must 
promptly say “good-bye” and “good rid- 
dance.” In place of-all this must come the 
conviction that so far as practicable, in 
view of each student’s age, capacities, and 
future life-work, the few fundamentals of 
universal value for training—not for tick- 
ling—the human mind should be the basis 
for all courses of study until the student is 
both sufficiently trained in power and is 
also made sufficiently aware of his own 
ascertained aptitudes. Then he should be 
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left to choose for himself. In this way, as 
in no other way, may our youth be ad- 
vanced at least a sufficient distance on the 
right road to make it their own sole re- 
sponsibility, and not ours, if they then 
choose to go a long way, a short way, or 
any way and on the wrong road. This also 
means that if schools and colleges do not 
know enough to come to a fair agreement 
on the fundamental studies (no room for 
politics here, inside or out) and to dis- 
tribute them so that no essential is lost in 
any curriculum, meanwhile giving every- 
thing its true label thus making every 
course of study sound in itself as well as 
easily recognizable, and all of them to- 
gether, from bottom to top in every kind of 
education, standing for the harmonious 
unity in variety of the knowledge most 
valuable for training and informing the 
human mind—if they cannot effect this with 
a fair amount of clearness, they cannot 
make their case clear to the country, and 
will give evidence that they do not know 
their own business. And in arranging 
studies it must never be forgotten that- to 
put intellectually inferior or loosely dis- 
jointed forms of education on a par com- 
petition with the nobler forms is to drive 
out the best education. Such a course will 
reduce our land in this respect to a condi- 
tion of dependent provincial mediocrity, by 
cutting off from the boys and girls of un- 
usual promise a good chance to proceed— 
not a little way, or half way, but all the way 
on the right road. A democracy without 
this chance well safe-guarded and cherished 
is not a true democracy in education and 
can never be a certain victor over a highly 
organized and powerful autocracy. This is 
the heart of the matter. Can we give our 
education vital unity and thereby gain im- 
mensely increased power for the cause of 
knowledge, truth, justice and the best 
things of human life? Not without clear 
agreement, not without the co-operation 
which springs from-the unifying impulse of 
discipline and duty, not without the power 
to overcome chaotic disintegration by a 
definite organization in which the individual 
will be willing to sacrifice or postpone some 
of his immature inclinations, harmless or 
perhaps even useful to him if he were the 
only one to consider, for the lasting good 
he will gain by common training in the es- 
sentials of knowledge. We do not need 
more studies, but fewer studies and more 
study. This is the one way to be thorough 
in our intellectual “preparedness.” What 
we need is simplicity rather than a miscel- 
lany; the sustaining diet of the home table, 
rather than the variety of the whole mar- 
ket; the things of central value first, and 
such of the rest as we like—afterwards. 
This means a lot of work to do—a great 
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housecleaning in which loads and loads of 
trash shall be swept out and carted away as 
junk. For most of our people it means we 
must provide genuine, not foolish, voca- 
tional training, together with, and not apart 
from real elementary schooling. The 
secondary education in our high schools 
and academies should begin two years 
earlier. Here, at the present time, is the 
place of greatest waste. We are the only 
important western nation with so short a 
period as four years for this stage of in- 
struction. Make it six, and the good re- 
sults will be doubled. That is, they will be 
doubled if the programmes are organized, 
in a very few types, on the basis of training 
the mind in essentials, rather than in the 
loose and confusing way which is still so 
common. And all loose, vague and shifting 
plans of college students must “go.” It 
also means that good teaching is something 
more than talking. Never mind what some 
of the psychologists tell us about “inter- 
est” and the absurdity of “formal disci- 
pline.” Intellectual discipline, if worth any- 
thing at all, cannot be “informal” or cas- 
ual or happy-go-lucky. However, if we are 
awake to the meaning of the war, we need 
not worry about “formal” discipline. It 
will take care of itself and discipline its 
critics too. And if we are not awake, noth- 
ing can save us. History will then prepare 
to write our epitaph among those who 
failed—failed to take their one great 
chance. 
“The tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 

tune.” 


It is flooding us fast to-day. 

I have tried to show sharply, first, what 
things are changing among us and, second, 
into what they are changing. Lastly, then, 
what things, if any, are not changing? Are 
there any? Yes. The laws of nature still 
hold sway. The law of gravitation is good 
for some time to come and, so far as man 
can see, for all time to come. The tides 
still swing. The seasons pass in their 
ancient order. “Day unto day, night unto 
night ”—follow on the same as ever. The 
sun sets, the dew falls, the stars shine. The 
animals seem the same. The bee still fills 
its honey-cup, the lark has not lost her 
song, the leopard keeps his spots, and the 
ass is still an ass. It is we, not they, who 
are seen to be changing—changing in our 
recent attitude and purpose. Otherwise, we 
too, though no doubt developing, remain of 
the same nature as we were; human in our 
good and evil, naturally doing now right 
and now wrong, ever rising or falling as 
we follow or fail to follow the best light we 
have—the light of truth, which alone shows 
the way to freedom. Truth is still at heart 
simple, clear, convincing, and error is still 
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at heart tortuous, malign, confusing. A 
lie is still mean. Treachery is still base. 
Lust and cruelty, the twin vices, are still 
detestable. Wisdom is still “better than 
riches” or pleasure or station or fame. Its 
price is still “above rubies” and all the 
lesser values of life. These are things that 
do not and cannot change, or be disbelieved, 
unless moral chaos is to follow. 

What else does not change? The law of 
the mind. To know truth and especially 
the truths that underlie all knowledge—and 
form the base for all sound opinion, to ex- 
press that knowledge well, and to use all 
with wisdom in the guidance of life—these 
are still the marks of the best intellectual 
excellence. Experience alone still con- 
vincingly reveals the relative worth of 
studies. Follow it. Is reason worth hav- 
ing? Is memory worth having? Are the 
treasures of knowledge worth having? Is 
a well trained mind worth having? Then 
train it well and use it in full power. Is 
the newly wakened conviction of discipline 
and duty one we are willing to follow? 
Then believe it, believe it, and follow it no 
matter how hard the effort, no matter if we 
get on only a short way at first, at least 
satisfied to find our feet are on the right 
road. The going will be better soon. 

Here is where faith and knowledge join 
—faith leading the way. The light may be 
dim and distant now—but it will brighten 
as we goon. No doubt it is a day of trou- 
ble and alarm, Der Tag indeed, but not the 
Day the atheist cynics feign. It is a “great 
and noble Day of the Lord,” in whose sight 
are all days and ages. We do not know its 
inmost meaning. If we knew it all, we 
should be more than men. But we know 
enough to help us to believe more than we 
know and thus at least to do what we be- 
lieve to be our part. Who of us can fail 
now to learn our lesson? It is time, high 
time, to realize in matters of education the 
stern responsibility that rests on us for 
what our students study, how they study 
and why they study, to substitute the disci- 
plined for the undisciplined mind, the 
trained for the untrained, self-sacrifice 
for self-indulgence, so that all for whom 
we must give account shall be well prepared 
to play their part. The law of the mind, 
like the moral law, is the true glory of man. 
For a man to obey that law is to earn his 
freedom and to help save the freedom of 
the world. This is something higher than 
all “ practical efficiency.” In it alone is the 
guiding wisdom which must control and 
purify everything, “efficiency” included, 
the one force that can win a lasting victory 
for truth and freedom. 

“Three roots held up Dominion :— 
Knowledge, Power. These twain are strong, 
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But stronger still the third—Obedience. 
’Tis the tap-root still, 

Wrapped round the rock of Duty far below, 
That bids defy to all the winds that blow.” 


THRILLING ADDRESS BY DR. HILLIS, 


Owing to the fact that Dr. Hillis was de- 
layed until near midnight in reaching Johns- 
town, he was now given a half-hour of the 
morning for a brief talk of thrilling interest. 
A copy of what was to have been his even- 
ing address will be found in its proper place 
in the volume of proceedings. It will also 
be given in the next number of The Journal. 

The Catalogue of Crimes.—The cold catalogue 
of German atrocities now documented and 
in the government archives of the different na- 
tions makes up the most sickening page in 
history. Days spent upon the records pre- 
served in Southern Belgium, Northern France, 
or in and about Paris, days spent in the ruined 
villages of Alsace and Lorraine, leave one 
nauseated—physically and mentally. It is one 
long, black series of legally documented atroci- 
ties. Every solemn pledge that Germany signed 
a year and a half before at The Hague Con- 
vention, as to safeguarding the Red Cross, 
hospitals, cathedrals, libraries, women and 
children, and unarmed citizens, are scoffed at 
as a “scrap of paper.” These atrocities also 
were committed not in a mood of drunken- 
ness, nor an hour of anger, but were organ- 
ized by a so-called German efficiency, and per- 
petrated on a deliberate, cold, precise, scien- 
tific policy of German frightfulness. It is not 
simply that they looted factories, carried away 
machinery, robbed houses, bombed every farm 
house and granary, left no plough nor reaper; 
chopped down every pear tree, and plum tree 
with every grape vine, and poisoned all wells! 
The Germans slaughtered old men and ma- 
trons, mutilated captives in ways that can 
only be spoken of by men in whispers; vio- 
lated little girls until they were dead; finding 
a calfskin nailed upon a barn door to be dried, 
they nailed a babe beside it and wrote beneath 
the word “ Zwei,” they thrust women and chil- 
dren between themselves and soldiers coming 
up to defend their native land; bombed and 
looted hospitals, Red Cross buildings; violated 
the white flag—while the worst atrocities can- 
not even be named in this mixed audience. 

“Strike him dead. The Day of Judgment 
will ask you no questions.” Inscription on 
Pe Seana token carried by the German 
soldier. 


AS DR. PROSSER SEES THE SITUATION. 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, General Director of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
who was to have spoken fourth on Thursday 
afternoon in the general discussion of “ Vo- 
cational Efficiency,” upon “The New Na- 
tional Law for Vocational Education: The 
Smith-Hughes Act,” was unable to be pres- 
ent at that time. He also was given place 
Saturday morning. His paper will be 
found in the report of Thursday afternoon, 
where it properly belongs in the arrange- 
ment of the programme by President Davis. 
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In his remarks this morning he urged the 
universal acceptance of vocational train- 
ing and practical instruction on a large 
scale. He said in part: 

I hate war and yet I love war. War 
ravages lands, women, children. It brings 
to the surface all that is beastly in man, 
and yet all that is powerful. But when war 
is necessary for mankind, to stop the Hun, 
to rebuke their abominations, to repay 
France, to save civilization, war becomes 
holy. But the main difficulty in the pur- 
suance of this war is that we do not yet 
fully realize that we are at war. Every- 
one throughout the country and at Wash- 
ington wants to win the war, but we want 
to save our feelings, promote the interests 
of our political parties, save our sons and 
money. “Let the Allies do it” is what 
some say. Now, we must cease all this 
and general education will never save the 
nation. We must have mechanics and tech- 
nicians, because modern warfare is a war- 
fare of mechanism, and it is here that the 
United States faces its greatest difficulty. 

The signal corps must have 15,000 buzzer 
operators at once. The government figured 
that the 80,000 amateur radio operators in 
the United States could help, but only 700 
have been found suitable for the work. 
Conditions in the United States and at 
Washington are bad. But no one else could 
have done better, for we are trying to do 
in six months what it took Germany 40 
years to do. 

There are three phases to the program 
for industrial education, as follows: 1. Co- 
operation with the signal corps in electrical 
work; 2. Co-operation with the aircraft 
board. We have not sent a fleet of air- 
planes to Europe because we do not have 
the men trained to build them; 3. Co-opera- 
tion with the shipbuilders. We have not 
built ships because we do not have the 
150,000 trained men needed to build them. 


FORT STANWIX HOTEL AGREEMENT. 


President Davis again criticized the 
management of the Fort Stanwix Hotel in 
raising its prices above those fixed by for- 
mal agreement, and insisted that guests at 
this hotel should not pay more than the con- 
tract price. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote of the 
Association. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association authorize Presi- 
dent Davis to take proper steps to lay the 
conduct of the management of the Fort 
Stanwix Hotel before the Court of Cam- 
bria County, and to take such other steps as 
may be necessary to right the wrong done 
the Association and to safeguard it against 
similar unfair dealing in the future. 

The President said: Remember the num- 
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ber of your room, what they tried to charge 
you and what you paid, as it may be neces- 
sary to make affidavits in support of the 
action called for by this resolution. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE, 


The report of the joint committee of the 
Association and the Teachers’ League 
which met to determine ways and means 
and the advisability of a union, as read by 
City Supt. Robert E. Laramy and duly ap- 
proved, was as follows: 


1. It is the unanimous opinion of the joint 
committee that the educational forces of the 
great state of Pennsylvania should be united 
and therefore whatever co-operation is ar- 
ranged for on the part of the two organiza- 
tions should be founded on the agreement to 
work toward a union at as early a date as 
possible. 

2. The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ League 
seems to have come into existence through a 
belief on the part of many members of the 
older association that the latter did not meet 
their needs. Their criticisms seem to focus 
on these points. 

a. That the interest in the work of the asso- 
ciation for the great majority of the members, 
—the rank and file of the teachers—has gone 
no farther than the payment of dues. 

b. That all the dues collected have gone to 
the general treasury. No part has been in any 
way subject to the will of local members, and 
the average member has had no part in deter- 
mining the disposal of the funds in the 
treasury. 

c. That sufficient effort has not been made 
to keep individual members informed and in 
touch with the doings of the Association. 

d. That the cost of attendance upon the an- 
nual conventions brought about the result that 
only those in higher positions, those whose 
expenses are paid, and those who can best 
afford to attend have part or representation in 
the annual meetings. 

e. That the legislative and other important 
committees of the Association have not been 
sufficiently active in bringing about legislation 
of benefit to the teachers. While the Associa- 
tion during the last vear, under the presidency 
of Superintendent Rapp, gave earnest support, 
both financial and otherwise, to the movement 
for retirement fund legislation, the initiative 
of the movement came largely from the State 
Teachers’ League. 

3. Believing the above, we suggest changes 
in the policy and constitution of the Associa- 
tion along the following lines: 

a. That local organizations be formed in 
connection with the institute of each county 
or district superintendent as provided in Sec- 
tion X of the constitution. The object of 
the local organization is to bring the Associa- 
tion to the members and to provide a plan by 
which the affairs of the Association are con- 
sidered locally and by which delegates repre- 
senting the local organizations may be chosen 
to take part for them in the business of the 
Association. 

b. That upon amalgamation becoming ef- 
fective the executive committee be directed to 
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put into effect as soon as feasible the provision 
of the constitution providing for a field sec- 
retary. 

c. That the determination of the dues and 
the question of the possible retention of one- 
fourth of the dues collected in each district 
to pay the railroad and hotel expenses of 
their delegates be assigned to the considera- 
tion of a committee to report upon at the 
next meeting of the Association. 

d. It is highly necessary in view of the Re- 
tirement Fund legislation desired during the 
session of 1919 that there be hearty co-opera- 
tion between the two organizations during 
the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: John W. Snoke, Robert C. Shaw, 
Robert E. Laramy and Charles S, Davis, ex- 
officio, for the State Educational Association ; 
and C. A. Albig, Oliver P. Cornman, Eliza- 
beth S. Baker, and Lucy W. Glass, ex-officio, 
for the State Teachers’ League. 


NECROLOGY. 


The annual necrology report of the As- 
sociation was read at the last session of the 
convention by Supt. Thomas A. Bock, 
chairman of the committee. The report 
shows sixty-five members called by death 
during the year and 20 districts reporting 
no deaths. The report is as follows: 

The Educational army of the Commonwealth 
is gathered for its annual muster. One by 
one its officers are reporting the efforts and 
achievements of their commands; telling of 
objectives attained; of the hosts of ignorance 
and tradition slain, of inefficiency and super- 
stition put to flight. It is fitting that in the 
midst of this recital the army should pause 
while we call the roll of the good and great 
warriors who have answered the final sum- 
mons and over their names enshrine the sacred 
legend, “ Fallen at the Post of Duty.” 

It is fitting and wise that we should stop to 
reflect upon the thought that their work and 
their sacrifices through the long years when 
the army was small have made possible the 
easy triumphs of to-day. May we be inspired 
by the noble example of their heroic devotion 
to lofty ideals and high purposes, to conse- 
crate ourselves anew, and to face with un- 
flinching courage and increased patience the 
trying tasks which meet us in these serious 
days. 

Your committee respectfully submits the 
following to be printed as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of this Association. 

Pennsylvania’s best known and best loved 
educator, Henry Houck, was born in Palmyra, 
Lebanon County, Pa., March 6, 1836. At 16 
years of age he began teaching. Four years 
later he was principal of the high school in 
North Lebanon borough. While here he pre- 
pared for college. At 23 he was appointed 
county superintendent of his native county, to 
which office he was thrice re-elected. In 18609, 
at the age of 33, he was appointed deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction which po- 
sition he filled for thirty-eight years. He was 
a former president of this Association, pre- 
siding at Philadelphia in 1872. He was twice 
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chairman of our executive committee. He was 
elected secretary of internal affairs of the 
Commonwealth in 1906, re-elected in 1910 and 
again in 1914, which office he held to the day 
of his death. Franklin and Marshall College 
honored itself by conferring upon him the 
degree of master of arts, while Pennsylvania 
College added that of doctor of literature. 
Henry Houck was an institute instructor in 
many states beyond Pennsylvania. But his 
greatest work was done in his native state. 
Here he lectured in nearly every city and town 
in the state, returning to many of them again 
and again. Probably no single individual in 
this state was ever known to so many of its 
people; surely none was so widely and so uni- 
versally loved as this apostle of good cheer. 
The good that he has done for the children 
by the inspiration that he gave to their teach- 
ers and parents is immeasurable. None knew 
Henry Houck but to love him. None who 
knew him will ever forget him. 

Professor David S. Keck, A.M., was born 
in Lehigh County sixty-five years ago and 
during nearly half of those years he was the 
faithful and efficient treasurer of this Asso- 
ciation. Educated in the public schools and 
the Keystone State Normal School, whence he 
graduated in 1874. He taught in the public 
elementary schools of Lehigh, Berks and Lu- 
zerne counties, served three years as principal 
of the Hamburg, Pa., high school and for four 
years had charge of the teacher training de- 
partment of his alma mater. For nine years 
following 1881 he served as county superin- 
tendent of Berks, during which time Ursinus 
College conferred upon him master of arts 
degree. For two years he served as superin- 
tendent of Indian schools in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah and Colorado, whence he re- 
turned to assume the professorship of history 
and grammar at his alma mater, continuing 
here until his death. Professor Keck was an 
industrious and energetic worker, devoted to 
his work, painstaking to the last degree. Oft- 
times at our meetings he would work strenu- 
ously late into the night that his report might 
be ready at the appointed time. One of the 
joys of his life was the natural pride he had 
in doing this job so thoroughly and honestly 
that the Association might feel proud of it, 
and he helped in its membership growth there- 
by. In this he succeeded so well that no 
breath of suspicion has ever been raised 
against our financial record to check our 
growth. While on the other hand his pains- 
taking effort to give proper credit to every 
person who helped increase the enrollment was 
responsible for very much of that growth. He 
saw our organization grow from 220 to more 
than 10,000 members and handled $80,000 for 
us. Surely he served us well. 

W. S. Bryan, an assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools in Allegheny county, died 
suddenly at the Mercy Hospital on Tuesday, 
October 16. His death was due to injuries 
received in an automobile accident on that 
date. He was on his way to deliver an ad- 
dress at a school meeting at Broughton. The 
road was dark and it is reported that a wagon 
without a light on it turned without warning 
into the highway and collided with his ma- 
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chine. He was born in Fayette County and 
educated at the California Normal School. 
After teaching for a number of years in the 
normal school he became principal of the 
Brownsville school and later came to Alle- 
gheny County as principal of the ward schools 
of Carnegie. He served in this capacity for 
thirteen years when he entered the office of 
the county superintendent as an assistant, 
where he remained until his untimely death. 
The life of Mr. Bryan, though modest in its 
claims, is a noted example of real worth. For 
thirteen years he spent his summer vacation 
in the office of the county superintendent as- 
sisting in every department of the work. 
After that period of preliminary service he 
entered the office permanently and served for 
nearly eight years as an assistant county su- 
perintendent. The character of Mr. Bryan 
was of the highest type. He was the very 
soul of honor, the embodiment of justice and 
the incarnation of loyalty and fidelity. With 
him sincerity, patience, courtesy, kindness and 
helpful service were cardinal virtues. In all 
the years he spent in the county office he was 
never known to utter an unkind word, or to 
make an unjust criticism. 

Ex-Superintendent H. L. Pearsall was born 
October 15, 1853, was a graduate of the Edin- 
boro Normal School, and superintendent of 
Cameron County, 1883-1890. 

George W. Hamilton, born March 109, 1876, 
a graduate of Dickinson College, a teacher of 
French in the Technical High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa. He was quiet, patient, likeable, 
loyal. One of the strongest teachers in this 
school, with all-round knowledge of manual 
training and at the same time a linguist. He 
knew eight languages; could speak all leading 
European modern languages. He was at 
Puerto Rico in the government schools for 
three years; head of the Portland schools, 
Portland, Oregon, two years, and at Home- 
stead, Pa., for two years. 

Arthur Beardsley, C.E., Ph.D., emeritus pro- 
fessor of engineering and librarian of the 
Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore. In- 
structor in mathematics and engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Professor of engineer- 
ing, Swarthmore College, eighteen years. 

Walter Dennison, born August 9, 1869. Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Swarthmore. A 
student at the University of Bonn. Fellow of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Rome. Instructor of Latin, University of 
Michigan. Professor of Latin and Roman 
archaeology, Oberlin College. Annual pro- 
fessor of Latin at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome, 1908-09. Professor 
of Greek and Latin, Swarthmore College since 


IQI0. 

William W. Baker, born 1877. Educated at 
Harvard University, A.B., Ph.D. At his death 
he was professor of Greek at Haverford Col- 


lege. 

J. Shelly Weinberger, A.M., LL.D., emeritus 
professor of Greek language and literature in 
Ursinus College. Born March 28, 1822. He 
was a native of Milford township, Bucks 
County, and was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1859. He was instructor in ancient 
languages, Freeland Seminary. Professor of 





Greek, Ursinus College, 1870-1903, and dean 
from 1892 to 1903, when he retired as pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

Dr. Wendell Reber, born 1866. Graduated 
from St. Louis University. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the medical faculty 
of Temple University. 

L. D. Ripple, educated at Dickinson Semi- 
nary and had taught for thirty-five years in 
the schools of Potter County. Was teaching at 
Wharton at the time of his death, He was a 
regularly ordained minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and often preached in the 
country districts while teaching. 

Edward V. Ingersoll, educated at Mansfield 
State Normal and was principal of Oswayo 
High School at the time of his death. 

Miss Ermine Jones, a graduate of Blooms- 
burg State Normal School. She taught in 
Wilkes-Barre public schools, an excellent 
teacher. 

Miss Mary C. Myers, born in 1854. Prin- 
cipal of the Woodvale School, Johnstown, Pa. 
She was kindly, humorous, direct and efficient. 

Joseph G, E. Smedley, forty-five years of 
age, educated at Dickinson College, principal 
of the Chester High School. He had also 
taught at Johnstown. He was agreeable and 
companionable, a very strong and popular 
principal. 

W. B. Goodhart, Newville, Pa, aged 66 
years. He wasa graduate of Cumberland Val- 
ley State Normal School, and taught forty 
years. At the time of his death he was a rural 
teacher. A man of excellent character, good 
professional spirit and efficient teacher. 

iss Mary Gaunt, educated at' Juniata Col- 
lege. A primary teacher in Huntingdon. She 
possessed a lovely character. 

Florence M. Smith, educated at Reading 
Normal. A teacher of the second grade in 
Reading. 

Carrie M. Troxell, educated at Reading 
Normal Industrial Art School, Philadelphia 
and Columbia University. Teacher of fourth 
grade in Reading. 

Annie M. McGeoghegan, teacher of English, 
Grammar School, Chester. 

Laura B. Smith, teacher of history, Gram- 
mar School, Chester. 

Sue B. Allen, teacher of fifth grade, Chester, 

Mrs. Soulie I. Stettler, teacher of fourth 
grade, Allentown. 

Florence D. Boehm, born in 1891. Educated 
Lebanon Valley College, Drexel Institute and 
School of Industrial Art of Philadelphia. A 
teacher of freehand drawing in the high 
school of Allentown. Formerly she taught in 
the Lebanon Valley College. 

Miss Ella S. Ruddach, teacher, Norristown. 

Miss Luella Nase, teacher, Marlborough 
township, Montgomery County. 

Orval H. Yetter, one of Columbia County’s 
best known and most highly respected teach- 
ers, died at his home in Bloomsburg, aged 47 
years. Mr. Yetter was educated in the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School. Taught vocal mu- 
sic and drawing in the Bloomsburg public 
schools for nearly twenty-one years. He was 
a man of strong character, a skillful teacher 
and a genuine Christian gentleman. 

William H. Bradley, for forty-eight years 
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the grammar school teacher at Locust Gap, 
Northumberland, forty-three of these years in 
the same room. Prepared more teachers in 
his time than, perhaps, any other one man in 
central Pennsylvania. Devoted to his work 
and an exemplary teacher and citizen. 

C. D. Oberdorf, principal and later superin- 
tendent of the Sunbury schools until 1899. 
Since that time he was principal of the Mount 
Carmel borough high school. A very able 
teacher, loved and almost adored by his pu- 
pils, very agreeable companion, and a splendid 
citizen. Aged 66 years. 

Miss Margaret Kimbel, taught six years 
very acceptably in Northumberland County. 

J. Miles Derr, for twenty-eight years a popu- 
lar teacher in Northumberland and Montour 
counties. He was grammar school teacher at 
Turbotville. Very active in local educational 
affairs, and one of the best farmers in his vi- 
cinity. Notwithstanding his farming activi- 
ties he was not negligent in his school work. 

Mrs. Lou Harman, for many years a well- 
known and a very capable teacher of Milton. 
Tactful in the handling of unruly boys. 

Daniel A. Vaughn, born 1865. Educated at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
Dana’s Institute, Warren, Ohio. Supervisor 
of music in the Sharon schools for twenty- 
one years. He was genial and kindly and be- 
loved of all who knew him. 

Miss Mary E. McAllister, educated at South- 
western Normal School, California. She was 
a grade teacher at Charleroi. 

James S. Brobst, Ashfield, Carbon County, 
a teacher in rural schools for the past forty- 
five years and the oldest teacher in Carbon 
County. He was a man of high integrity. 

Alice Z. Gregory, educated at Mansfield 
State Normal School. Taught English in 
Honesdale High School, a splendid teacher. 

Miss Bertha Case, Uniontown, Fayette 
County. 

The following are the names of teachers of 
York County who died during the last year: 
John C. Hoffman, York; John A. Sheeley, 
Hanover; Beulah Jones, Fawn township; E. 
M. Peterman, Hopewell; A. S. Brown, Wash- 


gton. 

Miss Ida Cummings, graduate of the music 
department of the Edinboro State Normal 
School and held the position of music teacher 
at the time of her death, in the North East 
borough schools of Erie County. 

Professor C. F. Chamberlain, of Cambridge 
Springs, formerly superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Cambridge County for six 
years. At one time City Superintendent of 
Humboldt, Neb., and principal of schools of 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. He taught forty-four 
years. A gentleman of firm character, up- 
right life and of earnest Christian activity and 
influence. 

Deaths in Allegheny were: Miss Elizabeth 
Copper, Ross township; Miss May Wilson, 
Wilmerding; Miss Alice Jane Dowling, Cora- 
opolis; Miss Sarah Jane Kerr, North Ver- 
sailles township; Miss Catherine Spence, West 
View; George W. Scott, Reserve; Miss 
Martha J. Holmes, McKees Rocks; F. H. 
Powers, McKees Rocks; Miss Anna Sutter, 
Swissvale; John H. Eyler, Tarentum; Laura 
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Erb Rouss, elementary teacher in Lancaster 
County; Sara M. Patch, prscipe! in the Brad- 
dock schools. A faithful and efficient teacher. 

Deaths in Bucks County were Mabel L. 
Bussinger, William J. Kratz, Jefferson Scott, 
George Light, Mrs. Clara L. Rufe, Florence 
Bean, Christian F. Sterner, teacher for twenty- 
five years, and Kate H. Alcott, who taught for 
fifty-one years. 


REPORT OF TREASURER WAGNER. 


The total enrollment to date, January 24, is 
9,750, nearly 10,000, including the Directors’ 
Department. Several districts have not yet 
settled. The following School Districts have 
a 100 per cent. enrollment: Lebanon County, 
Supt John W. Snoke; Snyder County, T. A. 
Stetler; Abington Township, E. S. Ling; Ash- 
land, J. C. Weirick; Berwick, J. Y. Sham- 
bach; Bloomsburg, L. P. Sterner; Bellefonte, 
Jonas E. Wagner; Carlisle, J. C. Wagner; 
Carnegie, Thos. J. George; Dunmore, C. F. 
Hoban; Greensburg, J. H. Alleman; Hazel 
Township, J. B. Gabrio; Homestead, Landis 
Tanger; Jeannette, E. W. Long; Johnstown, 

. N. Adee; Lebanon, E. M. Balsbaugh; 
Minersville, C. E. Raudabush; Monessen, H. 

Gress; Monongahela City, R. G. Dean; 
Munhall, C. R. Stone; Nanticoke, A. P. Dif- 
fendafer; Northampton, W. D. Landis; South 
Bethlehem, A. H. Buck; Steelton, L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes; Tamaqua, J. F. Derr; and Upper 
Darby, H. A. Mendenhall. 

Many districts under supervision of County 
Superintendents enrolled all their teachers, 
but we have credited 100 per cent. districts 
only in cases where all the teachers under the 
jurisdiction of a Superintendent have enrolled. 
We think it proper that County Superinten- 
dents should feature their 100 per cent. dis- 
tricts through their county press. Many Su- 
perintendents report that because of the un- 
usual demands made on the teachers this 
year, including Red Cross, Liberty Loan 
Bonds, Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. army work, 
they had made no effort to have their teach- 
ers enroll in the P. S. E. A. The National 
Meeting to be held in Pittsburgh next sum- 
mer, caused several Western districts to do 
very little for the State Association. 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by Supt. William M. 
Davidson, of Pittsburgh, and approved. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Resolved, That we compliment the presi- 
dent and officers on the splendid program ar- 
ranged and carried out for this convention; 
that a vote of thanks be accorded the local 
people for their hospitality; to Supt. Adee and 
his staff; to the press for their excellent reports 
of the proceedings of this convention; to the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cambria thea- 
ter; to the Cambria steel company for the 
donation of badges which were appropriate 
and handsome. 

“Resolved, That the council report sub- 
mitted by E. M. Rapp, Friday, be in the fu- 
ture read when the maximum number of dele- 
gates is present. 

“ Resolved, That the Association pursue the 
matter of erecting a Henry Houck memorial 
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and that the Governor be approached con- 
cerning the matter. 

“ Resolved, That we commend the reappoint- 
ment of Dr. Schaffer as superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Supt. Davidson, at the same time strongly 
endorsed the war and the manner in which 
it is conducted by the government of the 
United States. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Letters and endorsements from Cham- 
bersburg, asking for the next state conven- 
tion were read as well as from Harrisburg, 
Scranton and Philadelphia. The matter of 
selecting the city for the next convention 
was left in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mitte with power to act. 

County Supt. T. S. Davis, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations reported 
the following as the officers for the ensuing 
year, and they were duly approved, the Sec- 
retary casting the ballot by order of the As- 
sociation: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President—S. E. Weber, Scranton. 

First Vice-President—Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton. 

Second Vice-President—Elizabeth Baker, 
Harrisburg. 

Treasurer—J. C. Wagner, Chambersburg. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Member Executive Committee (three 
years)—W. H. Burd, Altoona 

Member of Educational Council (three 
years)—C. D. Koch, Harrisburg. 

Trustee of Permanent Fund (six years) 
—S. H. Dean, Mount Carmel. 


CLOSING REMARKS, 


President Davis, on retiring as Presi- 
dent of the Association, said: I want to pay 
my personal respects to Supt. Adee and 
Principal Stockton for the help they have 
been to myself, to the Chairmen of all the 
Departments and the Secretary. Just three 
words, forbearance for my defects, court- 
esy and co-operation. I didn’t receive a 
letter during this year that I could not have 
read before the large body that has met 
here in Johnstown, and I want to thank 
you all from my heart for the forbearance, 
courtesy and co-operation you have shown. 
I am glad to give the Chair into the hands 
of a man so worthy as Dr. Weber and take 
pleasure in calling the new President to his 
place of honor and responsibility. 

President Weber, on taking his place 
upon the stage, said: 

This is indeed a very happy moment in 
my life, and I am very keenly sensible of 
the responsibility which has come to me as 
a result of the honor conferred. When I 
look over the achievements of the Pennsyl- 
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vania State Educational Association, what 
it has provided for us, in the progress we 
have made, and the moral, social and eth- 
ical benefits conferred, I stand abashed this 
morning before the problem that confronts 
me during the next year. When I think of 
the programmes that have been rendered 
during my attendance here I feel that I 
cannot do otherwise than ask of all of you 
that you will help me by the expression of 
the best thought and educational endeavor 
of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia. A wise man has said “that a success- 
ful leader will see to it that he finds the 
lines along which the best thought of the 
community in which he labors desires to be 
led.” I think it a very wise sentiment, and 
if I can ina small degree sense that thought, 
representative of Pennsylvania’s 40,000 
teachers and the 1,500,000 of children, I 
will be all the more impressed with the 
great weight of responsibility that rests 
upon my shoulders during the next year. 
I want the help of all the departments, the 
help and co-operation of the State Educa- 
tional Association, the State League, the 
State Board of Education, and the State 
Department, and any others that can con- 
tribute to the success of this next year’s 
work. 

It seems to me there are a few things 
that might be forced home more strongly, 
that our present duty lies along the line of 
so impressing the thought of American 
patriotism that it will sink down into the 
remotest corner of the citizenship of the 
State. I think that any individual who will 
stand up and supinely listen to any state- 
ment or thought that reflects upon the 
honor or integrity of the United States 
Government is not only a slacker but a 
coward. And I think that, in addition to 
doing our individual duty along that line, 
where there are certain situations that we 
cannot personally control, and we have a 
knowledge of them, it is our duty to report 
those particular cases to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order that the machinery of 
the National Government may be brought 
into action. All the Government needs to 
do is to tell us definitely, specifically and 
clearly what they want us to do in this 
emergency, and the school people will re- 
spond unanimously. There is nothing in 
which I have taken more pleasure than in 
knowing that Pennsylvania leads the coun- 
try in its volunteer enlistments in the army 
of the United States, and that we may be 
looked upon in the future with our cosmo- 
politan citizenship as one of the beacon 
lights to blaze the way, not only education- 
ally, but also patriotically in the great coun- 
try in which we live. Again I thank you 
for this honor. 


The Association then adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORS AT HARRISBURG. 


plage Directors’ Department of the State 
Educational Association will hold its 
Annual Meeting in the auditorium of the 
Technical High School of Harrisburg on 
Thursday and Friday, February 7th and 8th 
—President, S. R. McClure, Braddock; 
Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
burg; W. G. Davis, McKeesport, chair- 
man of Executive Committee, and T. G. 
Magee, chairman of Legislative Committee. 
An interesting program has been prepared 
for this convention. On Thursday morn- 
ing Supt. J. B. Ritchie will have an address 
on “ New Education,” and Dean C. B. Con- 
nelly will speak on “ Vocationalized 
Schools.” Governor Brumbaugh will speak 
in the afternoon, followed by Dr. C. A. 
Herrick, of Girard College, on “The Im- 
portance of Academic Training.” These 
addresses will be open for general dis- 
cussion. In the evening Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, Commissioner of Education of 
New Jersey, will present a topic of most 
vital importance, “ The Factors that Make 
for Good School Officials.” On Friday 
morning there will be an address by Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton on the Smith-Hughes 
Bill and its Relation to Pennsylvania. The 
proposed revision of the Constitution, as 
found on pages 250 and 251 of the Red 
Book for 1916, last year, and in the April 
number, 1917, of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, will come up for adoption at this 
morning session. The best School Direc- 
tors in the State attend these annual meet- 
ings. 
ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, 


The meeting of the Association of Sec- 
retaries of School Boards will be held on 
Wednesday, February 8th, the day before 
the Directors’ Convention and in the same 
place. There were last year 2582 school 
districts, and the same number of Secre- 
taries. It is the fourth year of this most 
promising movement in our school or- 
ganization. In 1916 there were thirty-four 
leading Secretaries in attendance, in 1917, 
there were sixty-six, in 1918 there should 
be not less than an even hundred. The 
President is D. D. Hammelbaugh, an in- 
telligent and tireless school official of Har- 
risburg, and the Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Moss, of Wilkes-Barre. 





Franklin and Marshall College will close 
about May 1 this year, one month earlier 
than usual, in order to give the students a 
chance to go to work on farms, in munition 
factories, according to an announcement 
by Dr. H. H. Apple, president of the insti- 
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tution. In order to avoid a correspondin, 
reduction in the curriculum, the studies will 
continue on Saturdays, and all school holi- 
days will be eliminated. The day sessions 
will also be lengthened. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE N. E. A. 
AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 25 to March 2, 1918, 
and the N. E. A. itself in Pittsburgh next 
summer from July 1 to July 8. The meet- 
ing of the superintendents was announced 
for Atlanta, then for Boston, but hotel ac- 
commodations were “ short” at both places, 
then Atlantic City was named, a city of 
hotels. Apply direct to the hotels for res- 
ervations stating rate you wish to pay. The 
various headquarters are at the larger 
hotels with rates from $2.50 for single 
room up. These hotels are The Breakers, 
Chalfonte, Traymore, and Marlborough- 
Blenheim. Some hotels nearer to the place 
of meeting for the general sessions, which 
is at Young’s Million Dollar Pier, are as 
follows: Y. M. C. A. hotel, rates for single 
room $1.00. Godwin, $1.50 to $2.00 or 
American plan $2.50 to $3.00. Terminal, 
$1.00 to $3.50. Pine Hall, American plan 
$2.50 to $5.00. Arlington, American plan 
$2.50 to $5.00; room $1.25 to $1.50. The 
Pemhurst, Glaslyn-Chatham, and Chellen- 
ham-Revere are American plan hotels with 
rate of $3.00 to $5.00. Merle Cottage fur- 
nishes rooms at $1.00 to $1.50. Craig Hall 
is American plan, $2.50 to $4.00. It takes 
two full pages to list the other hotels so no 
one will be without a room. Thomas E. 
Finegan is president of the Department and 
he has secured a great programme. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Elihu Root are promised 
to deliver addresses. An attendance of 
6,000 superintendents and leading workers 
in education is expected. 





So as not to compete with the govern- 
ment for men and materials, Harrisburg’s 
$1,250,000 school building program, ap- 
proved under a loan a year ago will be 
abandoned until after the war. Contracts 
have already been let at a cost of a quar- 
ter million dollars for the construction of 
a junior high school and the remodeling of 
an existing building as a second junior 
high school and this work will be rushed 
to completion to relieve crowded condi- 
tions. Construction of a new girls’ high 
school, enlargement of the boys’ high 
school and remodeling of the present girls’ 
high school as a third junior high will not 
be started until the war is ended. 
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